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WHAT DID THE PROVINCIAL QUA: 
EKERS BELIEVE? 


BY A, C. APPLEGARTH, PH.D. 


Ill. 
Contiuned from page 923 


In any system of Christian principles, 
the Doctrine of the Atonement must al- 
ways take precedence as being far ex- 
cellence the most important. On this vital 
subject, it is to be remarked in the very 
beginning that the orthodoxy of the Pro- 
vincial Friends was of the most unim- 
peachable character. In spite of the mul- 
titude of hostile criticisms so frequently 
made against this dencmination, surely no 
careful, critical student of church history 
need be reminded that the allegation 
charging the Quakers with a denial of 
Christ’s divinity is utterly without foun- 
dation. Penn is certainly justified in pro- 
nouncing this slander ‘‘ a most untrue and 
: unreasonable censure.’’ For, he contin- 
. ues, ‘‘ their great characteristical princi- 

ple being this, That CAris¢ as the Divine 

Word, lighteth the sou/s of all men that 
: come into the world, with a spiritual and 
saving light . . . (which nothing but the 
Creator ot souls can do) it does sufficient- 
ly shew they believe him to be God; for 
they ¢ru/y and expressly, own him to be 
so, according to Scripture.”* If the lan- 
guage of the Quaker Patriarch is to be 
credited, the Friends believed ‘‘ that Jesus 
Christ is the only true and everlasting 
God, by whom all things were made that 
are made, in the heavens above or the 
earth beneath, or the waters under the 
earth.’’ 

But the Quakers did not stop here. 
They went farther. The Society also 
clearly recognized the duality in the ex- 
istence of the Messiah ; while emphasizing 
and insisting on His divinity, His hu- 
manity was never ignored. The same 
William Penn indignantly asserts that the 
Society, of which he was a member, never 
denied that Christ was truly the ‘‘ Son of 
man,’’ a man of sorrows and acquainted 
with grief. He avers ‘“‘ we never taught, 
said or held so gross a thing, if by Auman 

nature be understood the manhood of 
Christ Jesus. For as we believe Him to 


be God over all, blessed for ever ; so we 

do as truly believe Him to be the seed of 

Abraham and David after the flzsh; and 

therefore truly and properly man, like us 

in as/things (and once sudject to all things, 

for our sakes), sin only excepted.’ ’’t 
Popular malignity did not terminate 

) Seen 

*Select Works V, 15. 

tSelect Works, Vol, V. p. 16. 


with such accusations, serious though they 
were. And the ‘‘ Pennsylvania Polemic”’ 
was, at an early date, called upon to con- 
trovert the charge that his chosen persua- 
sion expected to be saved by the “ light 
witnin them,’’ rather than by the merits 
of the Atonement wrought out by our 
Lord on Calvary. Fortunately, however, 
the effort of our author in this direction 
was as felicitous and successful as were his 
other attempts at didactic composition. 
Whatever Christ did, he proceeds to state, 









** both diving and dying, was of great ben- 


efit to the salvation of all that Aave be- 
lieved, and mow do, and that hereafter sha// 
believe in him unto justification and ac- 
ceptance with God ; but the way to come 
to that faith, is to recéive and obey the 
manifestation of his divine Aigh¢and grace 
in their consciences ; which leads men to 
believe and value, and not to disown or 


undervalue, Christ as the common Sac~‘- 
fice and Mediator. For we do affirm, th: t 
to follow this 4gh# in the conscience, and 
to turn our minds, and bring all our deeds 
and thoughts to it, is the readiest way, 
the only right way to have “rue, Aving and 
sanctified faith in Christ, as’ he appeared 
in the flesh, and to discern the Lord’s 
body, coming and sufferings aright, and 
to receive any rea/ benefit by him, 
as their only Sacrifice and Mediator.”’ 
S'mply because, however, the Friends 
affirm that ‘‘ Christ’s ou¢ward coming and 
sufferings profit not to ¢heir salvation that 
live in sin, and rede/ against this divine 
light, some have untruly and uncharitably 
concluded, that they deny the virtue and 
benefit of Christ’s coming and sufferings 
in the flesh, as a sacrifice for sin, Whereas 
we only deny and oppose a false and dan- 
gerous application of them in and to a 
disobedient state.’”’ For, continues our 
author, ‘‘ we believe Christ came not to 
save men é# theirsins, but /rom their sins. 
. . - So that the contrite, humble, meek, 
and self-denying people, are those that 
have the true and full benefit of Christ’s 


coming, suffering and mediation, and of 


all those holy ends for which God his 
Father anointed and gave him to the world, 
viz., to by the Way, Truth, and Life; 
Light, Leader, and Saviour ; to be a King, 
Priest, Prophet, Sacrifice, Sanctifier and 
Mediator ; being sensibly felt of all such 
to reign over their hearts ; teach them 
God’s royal /ew ; give them saving knowl- 
edge; and mediate, atone for, sanctify, 
and justify them in the sight of God his 
Father, for ever.’’* Such was the belief of 
Penn, and between it and the opinions of 
the illustrious Fox, there appears to have 
been little or no variance; when describ- 
ing his mission, the latter writer observes 
‘* I was sent to turn people from darkness 





*Select Works, V. 16- 19. 





to the light, that they might receive Christ 
Jesus ; for, to as many as should receive 
him in his light, I saw that he would give 
power to become the sons of God ; which 
I had obtained by receiving Christ.’’* 


That the Quakers firmly believed in tke 


vicarious character of the Atonement is 
perhaps sufficiently obvious from the pre= 
ceding citations. But the language em- 
ployed by other luminaries in Quaker the- 
ology fortunately leaves no room for com- 


placent doubt as to their attitude regard- 


ing this weighty subject. In the Fifth 


Proposition of his famous Apology, Barc- 
lay expounds this topic with the charming 
lucidity so characteristic of him. ‘‘ God, 
out of his infinite love, who delighteth 
not in the death of a sinner, but that all 
should live and be saved,’’ he argues with 
his readers, ‘‘hath so loved the world 
that he hath given his only Son a Light, 
that whosever believeth in him should be 
saved. . . . And this Light enlight- 
eneth the hearts of all ina day, in order 
to salvation, if not resisted; nor is it less 
universal than the seed of sin, being the 
purchase of his death, who tasted death 
for every man.”’ 


And it is none other than George Fox 
himself, the very founder of the denomi- 
nation, who unhesitatingly declares that 
when our Lord was crucified on the tree 
‘* the sins of all mankind were upon him, 
and their iniquities and transgressions, 
with which he was wounded; which he 
was to bear and to be an offering for, as 
He was man, but died not as He was God ; 
so in that He died for all men, tasting 
death for every man, He was an offering 
for the sins of the whole world.’’ The 
words of William Penn are equally as ex- 
plicit. In his confession of faith ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ was a sacrifice for sin.’ The An- 
ointed One was “set forth to be a propiti- 
ation for the sins of the whole world, to 
declare God’s righteousness, for the re- 
mission of sins . . . to all that repented, 
and had faith in his Son. Therein the 
love of God appeared, that He declared 
his good-will hereby to be reconciled; 
Christ bearing away the sins that are 
passed, as the scapegoat did of old.” This 
whole subject is so admirably recapitulated 
in the phraseology of William Penn, that 
I cannot possibly do better than to make 
his remarks the conclusion of this section 
of my paper. In brief, then, affirms the 
Proprietor of Pennsylvania, the Quakers 
have invariably held, all through their 
history, that Agh¢# is ONLY from Him 
(Christ] ; forgiveness ONLY through Him ; 
and sanctification oNLY by Him.’’t 


(To be continued.) 





*Journal, Vol. I, 70. 
fSelect Works, Vol. V. 19. 
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WM. ALLEN ; HIS LIFE AND LABORS. 


The following abridged account of the 
life of Wm. Allen, is taken with some 
slight revision, from a small book that 
was kindly given me by an English Friend. 
This little volume was published on the 
5oth anniversary of some schools founded 
by Wm. Allen. The interest increases as 
the narrative proceeds. The reviving of 
incidents in the life of this talented, use- 
ful, and good man, may prove interesting 
and instructive to many readers of the 
Friends’ Review. Ws. C, ALLEN. 


> Earty in the year of 1770, in the 
chamber of a small house in Spitalfields, 
and in the evening of the day, a youth, 
of good talents but limited education, 
who had just completed his seventeenth 
year, began for the first time, to commit 
to paper a daily record of his thoughts 
and feelings, his actions, and experiences. 
The lad was William Allen, son of Job 
and Margaret Allen, honest and worthy 
people, members of the Society of 
Friends, then engaged in the manufacture 
of silk, and thereby doing well in the 
world. The diary, continued with but 
few intermissions during a period of more 
than half a century, was faithfully kept, 
and at length embraced the almost entire 
history of a long and useful life. 

The very first entries distinctly indicate 
the character that was in process of forma- 
tion. They are brief, but pointed and 
spiritual. The young disciple records the 
‘‘comfort’’ he had ‘‘ experienced in 
striving against evil thoughts,’’ regrets 
his ‘‘ impatience,’’ resolves to ‘‘ spend no 
time unprofitably,’’ and meditates on the 
“ happy state of those who are led and 
guided by the Spirit of truth.’’ These 
were profitable thoughts for seventeen ; 
they proved that the endeavors of his 
pious parents to make religion attractive 
to him had not been in vain; and they 
harmonize with the emotions of love and 
gratitude which, even in early childhood 
filled his eyes with tears, as he repeated 
to his schoolmistress ‘‘ the evening hymn.” 

William was already a _ decided 
‘¢Friend,’’ and fully able to estimate the 
principles professed by that Society. He 
mourns to hear it said ‘‘ by a person not 
of our Society,’’ that ‘‘ the Quakers are 
the proudest people upon earth, and the 
most difficult to be pleased in their ap- 
parel; ” and he is satisfied that ‘‘ those 
who give occasion for such remarks are 
not Quakers, whatever they may call 
themselves.’’ The ministry of Friends is 
to him accompanied by a Divine sweet- 
ness. John Pemberton advises him to 
*«be faithful in small things,’’ and the 
words are recorded as the utterances of an 
oracle. James Thornton remarks, ‘‘ Every 
act of obedience to the Divine requiring 
brings strength, and every act of disobe- 
dience, weakness,” and the sentiment is 
noted down for everlasting remembrance. 
‘« Surely,” he observes, ‘‘ there is some- 
thing more than words in the testimonies 
of the servants of the Lord ; something 
within us bears witness to the truth, and 















































what is it but the good Spirit of God?”’ 
Meetings for worship are favored seasons 
to him ; he discerns there the excellency 
of atrue gospel ministry ; enjoys ‘‘ par- 
ticular satisfaction im the company of 
Friends,’’ and feels ‘‘a great love and an 
enlargemeat of heart towards them.”’ 

The dencvolent affections were not less 
fully developed. He longs to be the 
means of relieving suffering, and sym. 
pathizes both with man and brute. The 
tyranny.and oppression exercised towards 
the poor Africans, and the reflection that 
so many thousands are yearly murdered 
in the disgraceful slave-trade, ‘‘ affect him 
deeply, and as sugar is undoubtedly one 
of the chief commodities procured by 
the labor of slaves,” he _ resolves, 
‘« through Divine assistance, to persevere 
in the disuse of it, until the slave-trade 
shall be abolished;’’ a resolution to 
which he steadfastly adhered for forty- 
three years. The death of a faithful dog, 
killed by accident in the street, causes 
him a day of bitterness and sorrow; and 
as for those who are cruel to animals, he 
will put ‘‘ no confidence in them even in 
the common concerns of life.’”’ Tender- 
hearted, conscientious, watchful, averse 
to the society of persons who had no 
sense of religion, and alive to the ‘‘se- 
cret impressions of duty,’’ God guided 
his steps in purity; he lived unpolluted 
by the world; and his young heart hated 
sin. 

During the whole of the period thus 
referred to, and probably until he was 
about two and twenty, he remained under 
the parental roof, and was employed in 
his father’s business. But, although dili- 
gent and attentive, he had no taste for the 
manufacture of silk. His mind had al- 
ready received a decided bias in favor of 
scientific pursuits. Even while a child he 
had a particular predilection for chemistry 
and was persevering in his efforts to ob- 
tain an experimental knowledge of this 
science. Astronomy was also a favorite 
study, and at the age of fourteen, he had 
himself constructed a telescope with 
which he could see the satellites of Jupit- 
er. In describing the circumstance he 
said, that ‘‘ not being strong in cash,’’ he 
was obliged to go economically to work ; 
he accordingly purchased an eye-piece, 
an object glass, for which he paid one 
shilling ; he then bought a sheet of paste- 
board, which cost twopence, and having 
made his tubes, and adjusted his glasses, 
he found, to his great delight, that the 
moons were visible. Thus, for fourteen- 
pence, he obtained a source of enjoyment, 
the recollection of which always afforded 
him pleasure.” 

The close of the year 1792 first associ- 
ates William Allen with Plough Court, 
Lombard Street; Joseph Gurney Bevan 
having introduced him into the chemical 
establishment carried on there under his 
able superintendence. In this new and 
more agreeable situation his peculiar tal- 
ents soon became manifest. He devoted 
himself. with characteristic ardor to the 
duties of his position, and within three 
years, in consequence of the retirement 


joy. 


of J. G. Bevan, he become leading part- 
ner in the house, and opened a laboratory 
at Plaistow. Soon after this, he unites 
with other friends in the formation of a 
philosophical society ; takes to “ sitting 
up all night, preparing for lectures and 
making experiments ;’’ becomes “ very 
low ’’ for want of letters from a certain 
‘«dear Mary Hamilton,’’ then residing at 
Redruth; and, finally, as after this inti- 
mation might be expected, is happily 
married to the lady of his choice. 

William Allen was now a busy and a 
prosperous man. Literary and scientific 
pursuits, the claims of an extending busi- 
ness, experiments, lectures, meetings at 
Guy’s, and Wnedical studies, employed his 
days and frequently absorbed his nights ; 
while competence, peace, and domestic 
felicity shed their blessings on his path, 
and cheered and refreshed him under 
labors which would otherwise have been 
overwhelming. 

But he was soon to learn, by bitter ex- 
perience, the uncertainty of all earthly 

In the autumn of 1797, just ten 

months after marriage, his beloved com- 
panion passed into the unseen and eternal 
world. His grief was deep and abiding. 
For a season it seemed as if his soul re- 
fused to be comforted. For years after- 
wards, his journal bears constant testi- 
mony to the tenderness of his love, and 
to the depth of his sorrow. Divine con- 
solations were, however, richly mingled 
in his cup of bitterness, and he was soon 
made sensible of the blessedness of the 
discipline to which his tortured heart was 
subjected. He one morning relates, that 
he had experienced such a flow of heaven- 
ly peace as humbled his spirit exceedingly. 
‘¢T seemed,” he says, ‘‘to have some- 
what of a sight and feeling of the dis- 
position which prevailed in heaven ; such 
a unity, such a lamb-like spirit, such a pro- 
found peace ; no jar,no contention, nothing 
wrathiul there. I saw that the world 
could not comprehend this state, and 
strong were my desires that I might be 
kept out of its parties, its noises, and its 
bustles, and be even esteemed a fool for 
Christ’s sake. It was, indeed, a memor- 
able time, and my heart overflowed.” 

Indications of spiritual growth at this 
period appear in various parts of the 
diary. On one occasion he observes, 
‘¢T seemed willing to part with all, that I 
might win Christ. O how have I longed 


_for a more intimate knowledge of Him. 


May I never love anything more than 
Him! but be favored to keep everything 
in subordination, yea, under my feet.’’ 
He often commemorates the sweet solace 
he fourd in waiting upon the Lord, and 
urges the petition, ‘‘make me one of 
those sheep of whom thou hast said ‘ they 
shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand.’ ” 

Within this spirit of dependence there 
was combined habitual watchfulness, and 
an incessant struggle after higher practical 
virtue. Hence he determines ‘‘ to 
abridge the time devoted to natural 
science, and to fast from it,’’ lest it should 
absorb the heart. Again, he resolves to 
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be exceedingly careful to avoid every 
share of egotism, the nurse of vanity. 
‘*T feel,’’ he says, ‘‘ great self-contempt 
when I detect myself in doing anything 
to be seen of men. How minute are the 
ramifications of selfishness! Soul, keep 
in the valley, be content to let any one 
take the precedency, study to do more 
than to seem.’” And again, ‘I have 
seen the beauty, and long to attain to, 
that heavenly disposition of mind that 
seeks constantly to render those around us 
happy. May I be favored to guard against 
peevishness, even when just cause, or 
what appears so, is given, and also to 
strive against foolish lightness! ’’ 

The death of his father, ‘which took 
place about three years after this, and the 
subsequent decease of a beloved brother, 
possessed of a remarkably sweet and ami 
able disposition, opened afresh wounds 
which had never healed, and led him with 
increased earnestness to desire that he 
might be made ‘an instrument in the 
Divine hand of usefniness to others, and 
at the same time, be preserved from the 
flattery and applause of a world lying in 


wickedness.’’ 
(To be continued.) 








RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





THe Directors of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, at a meeting held 
Sixth month 5, notwithstanding the Gener- 
al Assembly’s announced disapproval of the 
appointment of Dr. C. A. Briggs to the 
professorship of Biblical Theology, re- 
solved, by a large majority, 21 to 2 votes, 
to sustain that appointment. 

It was considered, uhder legal advice, 
that the transfer of a professor, already in 
the faculty, from one chair to another, 
was different from the election of a new 
professor ; and, moreover, that the cove- 
nant of 1870 with the General Assembly, 
under which the recent action of that body 
was taken, was not legally binding upon 
the Directors. A committee was appointed 
to take into consideration the propriety 
of dissolving that covenant. 

MOoNOoTHEISM IN INDIA.—F. Max Miiller, 
a great authority on Oriental subj:cts, writes 
thus in a lately published volume of Lec- 
tures : 

**You may have wondered why in 

these lectures on Paysical Religion I should 
have so often appealed to the ‘ Veda.’ 
It was because nowhere else can we 
watch the natural evolution of the concept 
of God, as the Prime Agent of the world, 
better than in these ancient hymns. 
Let me finish by one more q1otation from 
the same ‘ Veda,’ showing how those early 
observers of Nature in India were not 
satisfied with a belief in many Devas, in 
many bright and beneficent agents,but were 
led on irresistibly to a belief in one Prime 
Agent, in one God. It is a precious line, 
and I shall quote it first in the original 
Sanskrit, as.it may have been recited, 
three thousand years ago, in the silent 
groves watered by the waves of the sacred 
river Sarasvati : 


“« He who above the gods, was the one God.” 


Unless the whole chronology of Sanskrit 
literature is wrong, that line was composed 
in the north of India at least 1000 B. C.’’ 
















lief of the Hindus in one God not to reve- 
lation, but to a natural evolution of human 
thought. 
be valued, however, without accepting his 
speculative explanation of it. ‘* God hath 
not left Himself without a witness,’’ in 
every age and in every country; little as 
men have everywhere profited in knowl- 
edge thereby. 


cese of London cannot fail (o attract at- 
tention outside the Church of England 
circles. For some time past lay assistance 
has been largely employed in the diocese, 
the associates numbering now something 
like six thousand. The intention is to 
admit by special ordination at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, a number of prominent Church 
laymen, such as Eugene Stock, George 
A. Spottiswood, and representatives of the 
Church Temperance and Missionary Soci- 
eties, to the office of diocesan reader, 
which position will empower them to con- 
duct extra services within consecrated 
bifildings. Simultaneously with this new 
departure is a movement for creating with- 
in the Church a sort of John Wesley So- 
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F, Max Miller ascribes this early be- 


His testimony to the fact may 


THE LATEST new departure in the dio- 


ciety, one of the objects of which will be 
to affirm the right and duty of educated 
laymen to preach the Gospel.—JBritish 
Friend. . 


PALESTINE.—The Jews are buying land 
rapidly. A Greek family in B-irut owns 
a large part, if not the whole, of the Plain 
of Esdraelon. Negotiations are said to 
be in progress for the purchase of the 
property by a Jewish syndicate. Dr. Bliss, 
President of the American College, on his 
return from a recent visit to his son (who 
was making excavations at Lachish, in 
Philistia), observed several villages occu- 
pied by Jews. The prohibition to their 
purchase of land is practically removed, 
and the Sultan has even sold them some 
of his own private property. 

A banker of Jerusalem told me that, in 
his opinion, in ten to twenty years the 
whole land will be in the possession of the 
Jews. Things move so rapidly in our days 
that it may be iu the shorter period, or 
even less. Some wealthy Jews from Rus- 
sia are said to be buying villages at high 
prices. The advance in the value of houses 
in Jerusalem, and of land all through the 
country, is enormous, and is the best proof 
that the time of reviving has begun.—2. 
C.. Morgan, in the Christian. 


Cuina.—The recent attack on the for- 
eign missions at Nankin, obliging the mis- 
sionaries to fly for their lives, has been 
followed by similar violence in other parts 
of China. The officials of the country 
ostensibly condemn and oppose these riot- 
ous acts; but whether they will do so ef- 
fectively is doubtful. The outlook for 
missionary work, at least for its present 
extension, in China, is clouded. 


AMERICAN BisLte Sociery.—-At the 
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stated meeting of the Board of Managers 
held on the 4th instant, grants of books 
were made to the value of about $182. 
Appropriations of funds were also. made 
amounting in the aggreyate to $55,575.52, 
including a grant to the Board of the Re- 
formed Church, for its Arcot’ Mission ; to 
the American Board, for Bible work in 
Spain ; to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, for Bible 
work in Germany and Switzerland ; to the 
Russian Bible Society, for colportage work 
in Siberia ; to the Evangelical Society of 
Geneva; to the Committee of Evangeli- 
zation of the Waldensian Church; and to 
the Society’s La Plata, Venezuela, Per- 
sia, China, and Russia Agencies. 


The issues from the Bible House during 
the month of May were 72,348 volumes ; 
issues since April 1st, 167,540 volumes. 





From The Nation. 

A M. Mackay, Pioneer Missionary of the 
Church Missionary Society to Uganda. 
By his Sister. With Portrait and 
Map. [Author's Edition. ] A.C. 
Armstrong & Son. 1890. 

Svo, pp. viii., 488. 


— 


‘¢The best missionary since Living- 
stone,” is Mr. Stanley’s estimate of the 
subject of this biography. This testimony, 
which all who knew Mackay and his work 
will heartily endorse, is significant as 
showing the qualities and training which 
insure the greatest success in savage Africa. 
He was in many respects a singularly in- 
teresting character. A skilful civil engi- 
neer, with a university education, but 
thoroughly imbued with the straitest Scotch 
theology, he burned with a zeal to convert 
the heathen, and at the same time held the 
steam-engine only second to the Bible as 
a civilizing agent. Road-making, boat- 
building, work at his forge, were for him 
inseparable adjuncts to the preaching of 
the Gospel. There was, from his point of 
view, no Opposition in religion and sci- 
ence, but the one was essential to the 
other in Christianizing the black man. 
One secret of his success, it should be 
added, was the rare faculty that he had of 
attaching the natives to him. This is the 
more noteworthy, as he confesses to have 
had ‘‘ an almost uncontrollable aversion ’* 
to black people. Not only did he fully 
overcome this, but one of his associates 
says of him that his love for his black con- 
verts was very touching.. Perhaps none 
but Livingstone and Stanley have ever 
gained so great an influence over the Af- 
rican. ‘ For many days before we reach- 
ed his mission,’’ says Mr. Jephson, ‘‘ we 
heard from the natives of Mackay, nothing 
but Mackay—they seemed to care for and 
know of no one else.”” General Gordon 
early recognized his peculiar ability and 
traits, and offered him a high position in 
his service, which the young man, intent 
only on missionary work, declined. 

The story of his short life is quickly 
told. He was born in 1849 in a Scotch 
parsonage, studied in Edinburgh, and, 
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alter leaving the University, was employed 
for three years in Germany as a draughts- 
man of machinery. During a part of this 
time he spent his evenings translating Liib- 
sen’s ‘‘Differential-and Integral Calculus,’’ 
and in ‘‘inventing an agricultural machine 
which obtained the first prize at the exhi- 
bition of steam machines held at Breslau.” 
In 1874 he offered himself for missionary 
work in Madagascar, with the hope of es- 
tablishing a college ‘‘to train the young 
men in religion and ‘cience together,” 
and the expectation of executing public 
work, such as railways, mines, &c. The 
time, however, was not ripe for ambitious 
enterprises like these, and his offer was 
declined. 

Notwithstanding this check, his purpose 
remained unchanged, and in 1876 he was 
accepted for service in the Uganda mis- 
sion, being one of the eight pioneers sent 
out in response to King Mtesa’s invitation 
given through Mr. Stanley. From various 
causes he was prevented from reaching 
this country for more than two years after 
landing at Zanzibar, the interval being 
mainly employed in building a road and 
forwarding caravans and supplies from the 
coast to the Victoria Nyanza. His work 
in Uganda extended over eight troubled 
years, his chief antagonists being the Arabs 
and the witch-doctors. Driven out by 
Mwanga during his frightful persecution of 
the Christians in 1887, he retired to the 
southern end of the lake, where he built 
a new siation. Here for two years more 
he kept at his task of giving a Christian 
civilization to the negro, steadfastly re- 
fusing to heed the earnest entreaties from 
friends and employers to return home and 
recruit his exhausted strength. The end 
came suddenly through an attack of fever 
on February 8, 1890. 

Mr. Stanley’s description of the station, 
as seen by him a few months before 
Mackay’s death, gives a good idea of the 
industrial side of his work. ‘* There was 
a big,solid workshop in the yard, filled 
with machinery and tools, a launch’s boiler 
was being prepared by the blacksmiths, a 
big canoe was outside repairing; there 
were saw-pits and large logs of hard tim- 
ber,’’ and many quiet laborers. In addi- 
tion to occupations such as these, he was 
an indefatigable teacher, and not only re- 
duced the vernacular of Uganda to writ- 
ing, but also translated and printed por- 
tions of the Bible in this language from 
types of his own make. 










Albert K. Smiley's invitation to this Con- 
ference was extended to a large number-of 
men and women, especially in the South, 
who were supposed to take an interest in the 
advancement of the colored people. North 
and South were well represented in the as- 
semblage which met on the morning of 6 
mo. 3, in the i parlor of the Lake Mo- 
honk Mountain House. 

After devotional exercises, the chair was 
taken by Ex-president Rutherford B. Hayes, 
who presided throughout the conference, 
An Executive Committee was appointed, to 
arrange the business of each session, Dr, 
W. Hayes Ward acted as chairman of this 
committee. 

President Hayes, in his opening remarks, 
quoted some encouraging facts from Bishop 
Haygood, whose experience included nine 
years of service, on behalf of the Slater 
Fund, in eleven Southern States; distribu- 
ting in that time $400,000 for the elevation 
of the colored race. There are now 21,000 
schools for colored children in the South; 
with more than a million pupils. The 
Southern States have expended for their 
public schools $7,000,000; and those institu- 
tions are constantly improving, especially in 
industrial instruction. 

For the first session, the topic proposed for 
consideration was “ What has been done for 
the Negro of this country?"’ Dr. Pitzer, of 
Washington, D. C., regarded the bringing of 
the Negroes of this country, although sel- 
fishly done, as providentially resulting in 
immense benefit to their race. There are 
now from one to two millions of Christian 
converts among them. If they are not all 
of the highest style of Christians, we may 
remember what were the defects of those 
Corinthians to whom Paul wrote his epistles, 
They all now have their civil rights, with the 
door open wide into many avocations, as 
advanced as those of physicians, lawyers, 
and ministers. The Christian Southera 
people are saying to our brother in black, 
“Come up, brother, as high as you can!” 
Much has been done by the South for the 
the negro, and very much by the North 
since Emancipation (thank God for Abraham 
Lincoln!). The American Missionary As- 
sociation alone has expended $10,000,000 ; 
probably $35,000,000 may have been ex- 
pended by the North for the benefit of the 
Negro; and ‘‘we are not going to quit.” 
The Presbyterian General Assembly has 
resolved to extend its evangelistic work 
among the colored people. 

General O. O. Howard said that he was 
accustomed to think most of what has not 
yet been done.. From boyhood he has been 
without race prejudice; and during the 
war he became very much interested in the 
blacks. President Lincoln placed him at 
the head of the Freedmen’s Bureau, which 
had to begin work upon a chaos of conflict- 
ing interests of whites and blacks, He saw 
at once that education was the principal 
necessity. Howard University met with 
much opposition at first, As a Christian 
people, with all that has been done, we are 
but unprofitable servants, We ought to love 
our brother as ourselves; and our brother 
is under bad conditions. The cause is that 
of man, white and black. Let us give yet 
more liberal aid; it will not lessen their 
self-help. 

W. T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, gave some of the statistics of 
progress, In the year 1876-77, there were 
1,827,139 white children at school in the 






























































CorrEcTion.—‘‘ Indian Women’s Pri- 
son,’’ in the editorial on page 729 of our 
last week’s number, should have been ‘ In- 
diana Women’s Prison.’’ Although be- 
fore known to most of our readers, we pro- 
pose shortly to reprint a short account of 
Sarah J. Smith’s work. 




























TO DARE is great. To bear is greater. 
Bravery we share with the brutes ; forti- 
tude with saints.— Charles F. Deems. 
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Southern States; of colored children about 
000, In thirteen years the increase 
was, of white children to 3,100,000; blacks, 
to 1,213,000, more than doubling in number, 
There are now, moreover, 25,000 colored 
Nr ag in the higher grades of schools, 
axes for colored schools were paid in the 
South in 1877, $11,000,000; 1889, $23,000,- 
00; in thirteen years, $216,000,000 in all, 
Of that amount one-fourth has been given 
to the support of schools for colored people. 
Better schools are now furnished; and the 
length of the sessions is increasing. Ac- 
cording to the official division of the country, 
the av e length of the school year is, in 
North Atlantic section, 157 days; South 
Atlantic, 95 days; North Central, 137 days; 
South Central, 88 days, 

It has been wrongly asserted that we can- 
not elevate the Negro, In the 250 years of 
his close association with the white race he 
has caught the Joint of view of the Anglo- 
Saxon. The product of the colored school 
is now but little below that of the white 
school. The principal difference is in the 
more frequent breaking down of the black 
pupil under intellectual difficulties. Many, 
however, get over all these, even in higher 
mathematics; and can do whatever white 
people do. 

The supreme principle is that of the Chris- 
tian ideal: all men are of one blood; this 
is to be maintained against all asserted 
scientific limitations of lower races. Secon- 
dary education should be especially pro- 
moted in the South, to strengthen the direc- 
tive element, especially in teachers and 
preachers, Isolation in religion has increas- 
ed since emancipation; the colored people 
are now less under the control of the best 
white people, They must be helped to a 
vitalizing interpretation of doctrine, fitting 
them not only to die but to live; for self- 
help and mutual help; thus bringing on the 
new civilization. It is, although a paradox, 
true, that the 2//iterate are most bound by the 
Zetter rather than by the spirit of knowledge. 

Dr. W. Hayes Ward observed that we 
often forget the past degradation of the 
negroes in the North, When, a hundred or 
more years ago, Samuel Hopkins’ treatise 
on divinity was published by subscription 
in Rhode Island, separate lists of the white 
and black subscribers were printed. Prob- 
ably at that time not one of the free blacks 
could read, and slaves were not allowed to 
go toschool. Great indeed has been the 
progress since; most remarkable, under the 
circumstances, in the South, 

It is sometimes urged that Africa has 
originated no high civilization.* How many 
races have done so? Only one, indeed, that 
of Greece; East and West have derived 
theirs from Greece, by imitation and inherit- 
ance. Our ancestors borrowed and inherited 
all their civilization, Now a grand begin- 
ning has been made by the negroes in such 
derivation, The whole Negro question may 
possibly be settled within the remaining 
years of the nineteenth century, 

Gen, Whittlesey,of Washington, testified to 
the progress of the colored people, morally as 
well as intellectually. They are now more 
honest than formerly. Under slavery, it is 
true, things were peculiar, A black man 
who had charge of his master’s pigs was ac- 
cused of stealing and roasting them for his 
own dinner, He denied the stealing, “I 
eat dat pig; I am massa’s; dat pig am 
massa’s still!” Now they have property 
and they are coming to appreciate its nghts, 





* Dr. Ward, rather singularly, here i the ad- 
vancement of ancient Egypt; whose civilization, such as 
it was,had greater antiquity than that of Greece, 
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Let their education be continued and extend- 
ed, as the great work for their benefit. 

Edward L. Pierce, of Boston, referred to 
the prediction of the French traveler and 
writer, De Tocqueville, more than fifty years 
ago, that the two races on this continent 
must be forever separated by indelible 
boundaries, At that time, the only experi- 
ence bearing on the subject was that of the 
West India islands; Jamaica, Hayti, San 
Domingo. The difference is immense upon 
our vast continent. During the war, the 
negroes were wiser than our statesmen and 

enerals; they were willing to wait for 
reedom, sure that it would come. Now, 
when the negro becomes the possessor of 
property, with education, the question is 
settled, 

Further remarks were made at this session 
by President Rankin, of Howard University, 
Washington, D. C.; A. L. Phillips, of the 
Presbyterian Home Missionary Board ; 
President Woodworth, of Tougaloo Univer- 
sity, Mississippi; and Commissioner W. T. 
Harris, The last named stated that in the 
distribution of the fund provided by the 
United States Government for agricultural 
colleges in the different States, it is required 
that a proportionate amount must be appro- 

iated for whites and blacks. Georgia and 

outh Carolina claim an equal amount for 
the two races, although the colored are most 
numerous; and therefore the payment has 
not yet been made to those States, Missis- 
‘sippi awards half and half to the two races, 
there being 58 per cent. of colored people, 
Louisiana, Texas and West Virginia give 
somewhat more than their share of this fund 
for the benefit of the colored people. In the 
application of the fund, some favor is shown 
to institutions for the whites; this being de- 
fended on account of the larger number of 
them partaking of the more costly advanced 
education, 

(To be continued.) 





MOHONE CONFERENCE. 


Platform of Objects Sought in Behalf of 
the Negro. 





1. The accomplishing of the primary 
‘education of the Negro by the States 
themselves and the further development of 
means and methods to this end till all 
Negroes are creditably trained in primary 
schools. 

2. The largely increased support of 
‘schools aided by private benevolence 
which shall supply teachers and preachers 
ifor the Negro race. 

3- The grounding of the vast majority 
‘of these teachers and preachers in common 
English studies, and in the English Bible ; 
with the further opportunity for any of 
them to carry on their studies as far as 
they may desire. 

4. The great extension of industrial 
education for both men and women. 

5. The encouragement of secondary 
schools, established, maintained and con- 
ducted by Negroes. 

6 The purchasing of homesteads by as 
vmany Negro households as possible, with 
.an increaed number of decent houses to 
weplace the old one room cabin. : 

4. The establishment by Endow- 
ment of Postal Saving Banks in which 

Negroes can be encouraged to invest their 
earnings until they can purchase homes. 


8. The aid of public educatiun by the 
National Government, for the special 
benefit of those sections in which illiter- 
acy prevails. 

g. The removal of all disabilities under 
which Negroes labor, by the eure forces of 
education, thrift and religion. 





“GLADNESS ON WINGS." 


** 1 can show you a nest,’’ said our host 
one evening after tea, ‘‘ that you ornitho- 
galls haven’t been smart enough to find.” 

Properly snubbed, but too much inter- 
ested to resent it, we followed; for to 
decline seeing a new nest required a pitch 
of meekness, or resentment, we never ex- 
pect to reach. 

Down the road we went, a single carri- 
age-way between two banks of grass a 
yard high. After carefully taking his 
bearings by certain small elm trees, and 
searching diligently about for an incon. 
spicuous dead twig he had planted as a 
guide post, our leader confidently waded 
into the green depths, parted the stalks in 
a certain spot, and bade us look. 

Wedid. In a cozy cup, almost under 
our feet, were cuddled together three 
bird-babies. 

** Bobolinks?” we cried in a breath. 

‘* Yes, bobolinks,”’ said our guide; 
‘and you had to wait for an old half- 
blind man to find them for you.” 

We were too much delighted to be an- 
noyed by his teasing; a bobolink’s nest 
we never hoped to see. 

We looked long at the tiny trio so com- 
pactly packed in their cradle, till they 
awoke and demanded supplies. Then we 
carefully replanted the dead stick, taking 
its exact bearings between three trees, 
drew a few grass-stems together in a braid 
at the margin so that we should not lose 
what we had so accidentally gained, and 
then we left them. 

During this inspecticn of the nest, the 
** poet of the year’’ and his spouse were 
perched on two neighboring trees, utterly 
unmoved by our movements. They were, 
no doubt, so perfectly confident of the 
security of the hiding place that it never 
occurred to them even to look to see 
what we three giants were doing. At 
least, such we judged were their senti- 
ments by the change in their manner 
somewhat later, when they thought we 
were likely to make discoveries. 

The evening after, we returned to the 
charmed spot, parted agan the sweet 
grass curtains and gazed down at the baby 
bobolinks, while the parents perched on 
two trees as before and paid not the small- 
est attention to us. 

We passed on down the road to a gate 
where we could look into a neighboring 
pasture and watch for a pair of redheaded 
woodpeckers who lived in that pleasant 
place, and catch the reflection of the 
sunset in the northern sky. While we 
lingered there, I looked with my glass 
back at the bobolinks, and chanced to see 


Bobby himself in the act of diving into 
the grass. When he came out he seemed 
to notice me, and instantly began trying 
to mislead me. 

He came up boldly, flew to another 
spot where a weed lifted its head above 
the green, and dropped into the grass ex- 
actly as though he was going to the nest ; 
then he rose again, repeated his tactics, 
pausing every time he came out, and call- 
ing, as if to say, ‘* This is my home; if 
you are looking for a nest, here it is!*” 
His air was so business-like that it would 
naturally deceive one not possessed of our 
precious secret—the real spot where his 
three babies were cradled, and one might 
easily be led all over tne meadow by the 
wily fellow. 

For six successive days we paid our 
short visits, and found the nestlings safe, 
They did not seem to mature very fast, 
though they came to look up at us, and 
open their mouths for fuod. But on the 
seventh day there was a change in Master 
Robert’s behavior. On the afternoon of 
this day, wishing to observe their habits 
more closely, I found a seat under a tree 
at some distance, not near enough, as I 
thought, to disturb them. we a 


I did disturb them sorely, however, as 
instantly appeared. The calmness they 
had shown during all the days we had 
been looking at the nest was gone, and 
they began to scold at once. The head 
of the family berated me from the top of a 
grass-stem, and then flew to a tall old 
stump, and put me under the closest sur- 
veillance, constantly uttering a queer call, 
jerking wings and tail, and in every way 
showing that he considered me intrusive 
and altogether too much interested in his 
family affairs. I admitted the charge—I 
could not deny it? but I did not retire. 


At last he apparently determined to in- 
sist upon my going, for he started from 
his high perch directly toward me. Swiftly 
and with all his force he flew, and about 
twenty feet from me swooped down so 
that I thought he would certainly strike 
my face. I instinctively dodged, and he 
passed over, so near that the wind from 
his wings fanned my tace. This was a 
hint I could not refuse to take. I left 
him, for the time. 

That evening when we went for our 
usual call, lo, the nest was empty. At 
not more than seven or eight days of age, 
those precocious infants had started out in 
the world ! 

The next week brought to the meadow 
what must seem from the bobolink point 
of view almost the end of the world. 
Men and horses and great rattling ma- 
chines, armed with sharp knives, which 
laid low every stem of grass and flower, 
and let the light of the sun in upon the 
haunts and nests of the-bobolink babies. 

Happily, however, not all the earth is 
meadow and subject to this annual catas- 
trophe ; and I think ‘the whole flock took 
refuge in a pasture where they were safe 
from the hay-cutters, and had for neigh- 
bors only the cows and the crow babies. 


—Olive Thorne Miller, in Independent. _ 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT AND War.—For 


























necessary and right,’’ the last stronghold 























the wars of the Israelites under the Old 














decisive words, “ But J say unto you." 

Development has characterized the Di- 
vine dispensations, from the Patriarchal 
days through those of the Exodus, of the 
Priesthood, the Prophets, Judges and 

Kings ; culminating in the coming of Him 
who was and is Prophet, Priest, King, 
and Lord of all. Development in fallen 
man, with whom the Spirit of God strove, 
adapting laws and institutions to human 
nature as it was, from timetotime. Never 
ought it to be forgotten that right and 
wrong are, in many things, relative and 
circumstantial. To risk one’s own life 
wantonly, without good occasion, would 
be very wrong ; to lose it for Christ’s sake, 
under known duty, would be to follow 
His precept and example. So He who, 
as Creator, holds all life at His rightful 
command, may use men as instruments 
of His judgments; we have noroom to 
question His authority. 

Development of mankind, race develop- 
ment, especially through a chosen, typical 
people, may be traced in the O!d Testa 
ment narrative. Egyptian bondage and 
the forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
were stages in their disciplinary evolution ; 
and so were, afterwards, the wars with the 
Canaanites. Granted the freedom of the 
human will as a constantly present factor 
in Divine dealing with men, we can see 
how it was in the fulness of time that Jesus 
came ; and He said, even to His chosen im 
mediate disciples, ‘‘ I have many things to 
tell you, but ye cannot bear them now.”’ 
Luke wrote, at the beginning of the Book 
of Acts, that his ‘‘ former treatise ” (Gos- 
pel) concerned all that Jesus degan ‘‘ both 
to do and to teach.”’ He has been teach- 
ing the nations and the churches ever 
since ; and foolish and slow of heart to 
believe His lessons they mostly are until 
now. 

How unready must have been the men 
of the times of Moses and Joshua, of Saul 
and David, to understand such lessons as 
those of the Sermon on the Mount, may 
be conceived more easily, perhaps, when 
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those Christian ministers and others who 
continue to hold that ‘‘ war is sometimes 


of defence, when they are confronted with 
the teachings of Christ, is the record of 


Covenant. In this they ignore our Lord’s 
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we consider the state of mind of many 
Christians at the present day, nearly two 
thousand years since our Lord proclaimed 


His reign of Peace. Here is an example, 


in an editorial utterance of the CAristinn 
Advocate, a leading Methodist publica- 


tion : 


‘¢ The benefits of war are like the ben- 
fits of surgical operations, only tolerable 


because they are believed in certain cases 
to alleviate or extirpate greater evils.’’ 
‘War is necessary whenever govern- 
ment is rebelled against. Romans xiii. 4, 
discussing human governments, says of the 


ruler: ‘ For heis the minister 6f God to 


thee for good. But if thou do that which 
is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the 
sword in vain: for he is the minister of 
God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil.’ 

‘¢ This same authority in the time of in- 
surrection must slay multitudes ; and apart 
from that it must invoke the aid of High 
Heaven in defending its people from mas- 
sacre, its cities from fire and rapine, its 
land from conquest. 

“6 We believe it to b: in harmony with 
the spirit of Jesus Christ to do as our fathers 
did, go trom the holy communion to resist 
the invader ; and that enlightened Chris- 
tian patriotism requires the holding in high 
honor of every private soldier, drummer, 
corporal, sergeant, lieutenant, captain, 
major, adjutant, lieutenant colonel, colo- 
nel,general, major-general, lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and general of the army of the United 
States, and every marineand officer of the 
navy who does not by gross immorality, 
crime, or treason forfeit his right to the 
esteem of his fellow-citizens. 
‘* We also believe that it is the duty of 
every Christian patriot to do all in his 
power to prevent his country from enter- 
ing upon a war until every method for 
peaceful arbitration has been employed.”’ 


Honor to patriotism, courage and self, 
sacrifice ought to be freely given. We may 
be sure that Washington, Lincoln, Grant, 
Stonewall Jackson and O. O, Howard were 
faithful to their apprehensions of duty 
through all the fearful storms of war. Yet 
that war, for Christian nations, is the grea/ 
mistake of the centuries, is becoming more 
and more plain to thinking men. 





ENLISTMENT OF INDIANS in the United 
States Army has been advised by a number 
of public men, on the ground that they are 
‘* born fighters,’? and their native traits 
of courage, adroitness and sagacity may 
be utilized in military service. Elaine 
Goodale, who has seen much of Indians, 
and has rendered them noble service as a 
Christian teacher, writes extremely well 
on this subject in a late number of the Jn- 
dependent. Let us quote-some of her sen- 
tences : 









[Sixth mo, 


‘It is praise of a certain kind, to de- 
clare that the Indian would make a mag- 
nificent soldier. It is almost the same 
thing to say that he possesses all the quali- 
ties necessary to an accomphished mur- 
derer. His daring is splendid, his cool- 
ness unrivaled, his sagacity equal to either. 
But is it not equally true, and a less equiv- 
ocal compliment, to affirm that these ad- 
mirable traits would be as effectively, and 
much more wisely exercised in a profes. 
sion whose object it is ‘to save life in- 
stead of destroying it ?? The finest char- 
acteristics of the native American are fine 
enough to win recognition in a higher 
calling than that of arms. 

‘«T believe, in a word, that we need not 
be afraid of the Sioux if we will treat them 
fairly, and, further, that the army is not 
the only nor the highest calling to which 
they may aspire. Why should not the In- 
dians enlist ? Because they can do a great 
deal better. Their youths will be better 
employed as stock-raisers, in the trades, 
in school and college, than as privates in 
our regular army. ; 

‘« The occupation of the soldiers in time 
of war is—legalized murder. In time of 
peace, it is largely enforced idleness. Idle- 
ness begets gambling, drinking, and kin- 
dred evils. The absence of women lowers 
the morals of the men. If Indians who 
have wives enlist and are ordered to a dis- 
tant post, the women at home as well are 
subjected to danger and temptation—and 
nearly all adult Indians are married. 

‘What!’ lately exclaimed a friend, 
‘would you call it fine to educate the 
young to a life of crime?’ ‘And what,” 
I replied, ‘ would you call the training of 
a cadet at West Point?’ We must learn 
to judge ourselves by the same standards 
as those by which we measure others. It 
is quite possible to admire the manly traits- 
of the brave soldier, in a uniform of blue 
cloth or one of paint, and still to regret 
that mankind has not yet found a better 
way of settling its quarrels than by brute: 
passion and brute force.” 





= 





THe INDIAN RIGHTS ASSOCIATION has 
prepared a petition to be sent to U. S. 
Secretary Noble, of the Interior Depart- 
ment, asking him to recall and reverse his 
permission to conductors of ‘* Wild West ’” 
shows, to engage Indians, who are either 
on reservations or confined as prisoners, 
for those exhibitions. The worst act, 
probably, of Secretary Noble’s adminis- 
tration, was the giving of this permission, 
overruling the wise and right prohibition 
of General Morgan, Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs. President Harrison is known 
not to approve of the permission given ; 
and much has been said against it in the 
public press. It will be a good deed if 
the Secretary will, even at this late day, 
withdraw this license to demoralize wards 
of the nation and discredit our govern: 


ment before the world, 
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IT MAY BE a somewhat subtle question 
in ethics, how great a difference in morali- 
ty and honor there is between gambling 
for money ‘‘ according to the rules ’’ and 
winning money over the gambling table 
by adroit handling of counters not under 
the rules. Spectators at a trial just ended 
in London, and the ‘‘ general public” 
outside, seem to have regarded with com- 
parative sympathy a baronet convicted 
of cheating at cards ina private house, 
rather than the Prince of Wales and some 
of his associates who testified that they had 
been cheated by him in the game. But 
one thing is evident as a result of this 
trial: royalty is dishonored, the moral 
sense of the British nation is wounded, by 
the disclosure of the private habits of the 
heir to Queen Victoria’s throne. Religious 
bodies in England and Wales have already 
issued their solemn protestations ; and the 
feeling is wide-spread that such reproofs 
and remonstrances are in place. 

Yet the harshness of condemnation 
should be mitigated by the remembrance, 
that the circumstances of inherited royalty, 
along with the ordinary weakness of hu- 
man nature, favor just such dissipations. 
Wealth and idleness, and membership in 
a class, whose dearth of motives for seri- 
ous effort makes amusement a chief, with 
some the only, pursuit: few men are able, 
like Prince Albert, Victoria’s consort, to 
rise above such temptations to at least a 
wasted life. These tendencies belong to 
the monarchical system ; especially when 
the burden of the government is, by con- 
stitutional limitations, taken out of the 
mornarch’s hands. The ‘royal family ” 
continues, as a very expensive and not al- 
ways ornamental remnant of antiquity. Is 
not the nation almost weary of it? 


rr. os 


New York YEARLY MEETING was fa- 
vored, several years ago, while revising 
its Discipline, in the preparation of an ex- 
cellent statement of Christian Doctrine. 
This has been thought by many Friends 
to render a Catechism unnecessary ; over 
and above the difficulty of making the 
latter altogether satisfactory. As, how- 
ever, the Yearly Meeting has, with much 
unity, accepted the Catechism brought 
before it this year, we are willing to hope 
that, with the final emendations of the 
Representatives and Quarterly Meetings’ 
Committee, it will do no harm. Our 
preference, nevertheless, is for the state- 
ment of Doctrine in the N. Y. Yearly 
Meeting Discipline. 





NEW YORE YEARLY MEETING. 


New York Yearly Meeting of Ministers and 
— assembled at Poughkeepsie Fifth mo, 
20th. 

The silence was first broken by vocal 
prayer, offered by J. Y. Hoover. This was 
followed by several others: “If two agree 
touching any thing they shall ask, it shall be 
done for them.” Surely we might expect 
great blessing upon the coming sessions of 
this Yearly Meeting. 


Reports from Quarterly Meetings and 
names of Representatives read, most of 
whom responded, 

The death of four ministers during the past 
year called forth many comments and testi- 
monies,resolving the meeting into a memorial 
service, 

A fternoon.—The Representatives proposed 
Mary S. Knowles for Clerk and Edward 
Wood for Assistant Clerk, which was united 
with by the meeting. 

Prayer by A, C, Tuttle and Calvin W. 
Pritchard. The latter remarked that his visit 
to New York Yearly Meeting had been on 
his mind for ten years, That the burden of 
his mission was the building up of believers 
in the most holy faith, the contending for the 
faith once delivered to the saints, but espe- 
cially once delivered to our church. He be- 
lieved that our mission was to offer a refuge, 
an asylum to many by whom we are sur- 
rounded, who are sick of the outward and 
ritualistic formalities and are longing for the 
more spiritual and satisfying food that our 
interpretation of the gospel so clearly pre- 
sents, Especially was he comforted already 
by the evidence of the fellowship of the gos- 
pel; and never more impressed with the 
blessed truth ‘One is your master, even 
Christ and all ye are brethren.” He hoped 
that no gulf would ever be permitted to 
intervene between Eastern and Western 
Friends, 

A cordial greeting was expressed by many 
Friends, with thankfulness to the Master for 
sending them among us. 

The Reports from the a on the 
Spiritual Condition of the Meetings as indi- 
cated by the Queries, was read. Only 
one admission of unsoundness or of excep- 
tion to the doctrines of the gospel as accept- 
ed by our church was reported and harmony 
of labor for the extension of Christ's king- 
dom generally prevails. 

Fernando G. Cartland said he had of late 
visited pretty generally seven of our Quarterly 
Meetings and found much cause for thanking 
God and taking courage. Hoped this would 
be our watchword and not to cherish doubts 
or gloomy thoughts or words, We can talk a 
meeting or an individual up or talk them 
down, 

Elias Jessup, of Lawrence, Kansas, said 
he saw a sign in New York, “ Mourning es- 
pecially.” Didn't know just what it signi- 
fied, but it furnished him a watchword by way 
of contrast to what a trusting child of God 
should ever cherish. Instead of “ mourning 
especially,” rejoicing especially should be our 
cherished privilege. 

Adjourned to 8.30 on Second day next. 

The Representative Meeting gathered at 7 
in the evening. 

Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor held a meeting in the evening, fol- 
lowed by a social reception. 

Sixth day, 29th,—New York Yearly Meet- 
ing assembled for business at 10 A. M. 

Devotional exercises of the first half hour 
were characterized by prayer, thanksgiving 
and praise, The Lord’s blessing was earn- 
estly sought, that it may rest upon the visited 


and visitors ; that all may be strengthened 
and rejoice together, 

Ce W. Pritchard rejoiced that in the kind 
Providence of God his lot was cast among 
the Society of Friends. He wished that we 
might all better prize and appreciate our pri- 
vileges, The liberty of the Spirit which was 
so apparent this morning had greatly cheered 
him, 

J.. Y. Hoover referred to his visit to this. 
Yearly Meeting ten years ago, and praised: 
the Lord for the wonderful advance in the 
liberty of the Spirit. The Lord has wonder- 
fully poured upon you of His grace and 
power, and he believed we were yet in only 
the dawn of the day of light and grace into 
which the Lord designs to lead us as instru- 
ments of saving many. Dear Friends let 
us follow on in faithfulness for the spread of 
His kingdom in the earth. 

The Clerk said: I think I never shared in 
so evident a presence and blessing of the 
Lord at the opening of the Yearly Meeting ; 
and I trust we can all adopt the language, 
‘« Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is 
within me bless and praise His holy name.” 
But amid our rejoicing we are also sad at 
the absence of five of our dear friends who 
have been called home during the past year ; 
while we mourn our great loss from among 
the workers,the Lord will carry on the work ;. 
for while men die we serve a living God. 

Minutes of visiting Friends were then read: 
as follows: John Y. Hoover and wife, Mary J.,. 
from Iowa Yearly Meeting ; C, W. Pritchard 
from Western Yearly Meeting ; Elias-Jessup 
from Kansas Yearly Meeting ; Fernando G, 
Cartland and wife, North Carolina; Electa J. 
Collins, New England Yearly Meeting ; Asa. 
C, Tuttle and wife, Emeline, New England 
Yearly Meeting ; Amos M. Kenworthy, Indi- 
ana Yearly Meeting ; David E. Sampson and 
wife, North Carolina Yearly Meeting ; Silas 
R. Dixon and wife, California; Eli Peirce 
Iowa Yearly Meeting. 

A loving welcome was very generally ex- 
pressed by the meeting, with desires that the 
word of the Lord may be glorified and have 
free course among us, 

A committee was appointed to aid and 
have a care of gospel service during the 
meeting, with a recommendation that no ap- 
pointment or arrangement be made that will 
require travel by public conveyance on the 
Sabbath. 

Several Epistles were read, and also a mes- 
sage of loving interest from our brothey Jas, 
Wood, now visiting Palestine. 

Afternoon, 3 30.—A solemn silence pre- 
vailed, until broken by singing a hymn, fol- 
lowed by several prayers, thanksgiving and 
praise. 

The Representatives proposed the appoint- 
ment of Augustus Taber and Eliza H. Taber 
for Clerks ; on which, A. Taber lovingly but 
decidedly declined the appointment, After 
25 years of this service, he must be excused, 
After a general expression of regret, he con- 
sented to serve for the present session; the 
subject being referred back to the Repre- 
sentatives. Several Epistles were read, 
The minutes of last year were read, and 
the report from the Committee on Bible- 
schools, representing 63 schools in success- 
ful operation in the Yearly Meeting. No 
meeting reported without such school in con- 
nection with it. 

C. W. Pritchard remarked that though a 
publisher of Sunday-schoo] literature, he pro-- 
tested and cautioned against its use in the- 
classes, Quarterlies may be considered and 
used as helps at home, but the Bible only 
should be used in classes. Let nothing be 
substituted for the Bible study. 

A young people’s meeting was held each 
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ling by a Bible-school Conference. Essays 
‘on various phases of the subject were read 
and a historical essay on the origin and 
growth of the interest in this Yearly Meeting, 
showing the caution and care of Friends 
against their introduction; in some instances 
strong protests against their being held in 
the meeting-houses, hesitation by the Yearly 
Meeting to recognize them as a part of the 
work of the church, but showing also the 
great blessing attendant upon them, at which 
all now rejoice, exclaiming, What hath God 
wrought; for surely no wisdom or prudence 
‘of men could have attained to such results! 


Seventh-day, 30.—Met at 10 A.M. A very 

recious covering rested upon the meeting. 

e silence was followed by several prayers, 
evidently from full hearts. 

The Representatives reported the name of 
“Charles H. Jones (Superintendent of Union 
Springs Academy) for Clerk, which was 
united with, On his taking his seat he re- 
“marked, “Thirty years ago I gave myself 
and my allto the Lord for His service, my 
all and all I expect to be, on the altar, and 
Ihave never taken it off. While I shrink 
from the responsibility of this call, yet I 
recognize the fact that a servant of the Lord 
implies also a servant of the church. I ask 
the prayers and kind forbearance of the 
meeting.” 

Edward Wood said: He hoped this meet- 
ing would bear in mind, that to fill the place 
-of one who had soefficiently served the meet- 
ing for 25 years, our Clerk would need, what- 
ever his qualifications, the kind considera- 
tion of the meeting, 

Many expressed their appreciation of the 
faithful service of Augustus Taber; until it 
was proposed: that all wishing to give such 
expression should manifest it by rising. The 
meeting rose in a body, and again thus ex 
pressed their appreciation of the aid he had 
weceived by his wife, Anna F. Taber. 

A committee was appointed to propose a 
minute to be placed on record, expressive of 
the exercises of the meeting. 

The retiring Clerk, overcome with emo- 
tion, attempted to respond, but could only 
reply, “I thank you, dear friends,” 

The remaining Epistles were then read, 
Several were read, addressed to “‘ Women 
Friends of New York Yearly Meeting.” 

Elias Jessup hoped, since attending this 
Yearly Meeting, that the time would come 
when Western Yearly Meetings would fol- 
low the example of this. 

C. W. Pritchard added: Our women are 
Mot ignorant of your joint meetings, but they 
dhave their reasons, with which some of us 
men sympathize, for not adopting your prac- 
tice. Our women are not all as confident 
and prompt in discussion. I wish they were, 
but in the large meetings it would require 
much mote confidence to exercise the same 
freedom that they do in meetings held by 
‘themselves. 

M. H. Thomas objected to the term “joint 
sessions" as if two were joined. Our meet- 
angs are held on the principle that we are 
~*One in-Christ.” 

Henry Wood considered that the women 
of our Yearly Meeting occupied the more 
exalted position, and a more prover position 
than in any other organization in the world. 

The Repcrts from the Quarterly Meetings 
‘were then read, in response to the Queries ; 
representing them in an encouraging work- 
ing condition. A summary of these reports 
will be printed with the minutes. 

Statistics were read. Present member- 
ship, 3,894. 

Afternoon.—" Blessed Master, we find 
somfort aud a holy calm as we remember 
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‘evening at 6.30 o'clock ; followed this even- | 


Thy command, ‘Peace, be still.” Such 
were the first words uttered, supplemented 
by a verse of the hymn, “ We need. thee, oh, 
we need thee every hour.” 

Report of the Murray Fund was now read, 
eliciting as it always does, admiratfon and 
gratitude at the liberal provision for the 
needy in the use of this fund, and that not a 
dollar has been lost of so large a sum under 
the care of the Trustees. 

Report of the Missionary Board was read, 
showing the work being done by our Mexi- 
can, Indian and Freedmen Missions, adding 
the information that Samuel A. Purdie was 
very low with typhoid fever. The sympathy 
and interest of the meeting was evinced by 
a subscription of over $1000 to carry on the 
work. 

Evening.—A meeting on Missions was ad- 
dressed by D. E. Sampson, on Workin the 
Mountains in North Carolina; by Emeline 
Tuttle on our work among the Indians tor 
twelve years; and by Dr. R. H. Thomas on 
our attitude towards missions, 

The social part of a Yearly Meeting occa- 
sion forms no inconsiderable portion of its 
privileges. The renewal of acquaintances, 
many of which never would have been 
formed but for these occasions; the warm 
friendships strengthened ; the cordial greet- 
ings and hand shakings are noticeable fea- 
tures of each recurring Yearly Meeting. It 
would not become us to claim a monopoly 
of social fellowship; but one who has been 
a member of several other churches and is 
now with us, gives it as her experience and 
observation that in no other church is the fel- 
lowship of believers so prominent a charac- 
teristic asin that of the Friends, Especially 
is this noticeable during the sessions of this 
Yearly Meeting. 

If any one is fearing disintegration in our 
Society, that Satan is likely to succeed in his 
efforts to sift ws as wheat, by sowing discore 
among brethren, let him attend New York 
Yearly Meeting, when he must admit that 
surely the prayer of our adorable Advocate 
is still being answered on our behalf, “ that 
our faith fail not.” 

The meeting is consideed larger in attend- 
ance than for many years, and the love and 
fellowship of the gospel has characterized 
every service thus far without a ruffle. The 
Lord has spoken good concerning Israel, 

To be concluded, 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 
THIRD QUARTER. 


Seventh month 5, 1891 
THE WORD MADE FLESH, 
Jobn i. r—18, 


Lazsson 1. 


Goutpen Text.—The Word was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, John i. 14. 


The Gospel of John, from which our 
lessuns for the remaining six months of 
the year are taken, is believed to have 
been written about A. D. 90. Although 
critics have repeatedly assailed its authen- 
ticity, the proofs are now admitted by the 
best scholars to be almost, if not quite, 
conclusive that it was written by the 
Apostle John before the close of the first 
century. Verses 1-5. ‘‘Christ’s eternal 
pre-existence. His working in creation, 
and in the enlightening of men before 
His manifestation in the fi:sh.’’—A/ford. 


1. Jn the beginning was the Word. Com- 
pare Gen. i. 1, I John i. 1 and Rev. i. 8. 
These words not only assert the eternal 


The Society of Friends has always pro- 


Jesus Christ 1s par excellence the Word of 





Sixth mo, | 


existence of the Son, they also reveal the 
blessed fact that God was never shut up, 
as it were, within Himself, but that always 
from éverlasting there was an avenue 
through which God might be revealed and 
communicated. See also Prov. viii. 22, 
23; Col. i. 17; Rev. i. 2, 19,13. And 
the Word. The word is the expression of 
the intelligent thought. Was with God. 
The Greek word here used for with ‘ ex- 
presses the distinct Personality of the 
Word.”"— Cambridge Bible. See Prov. 
viii. 30 ; John xvii. 5. And the Word was 
God. Phil. ii.6; I John v. 7. In these 
brief but sublime sentences John gives us 
what learned men have labored to express 
in bulky volumes. Read Heb. xiii. 8. 


tested against those narrow views which 
would limit God’s saving revelation of 
Himself to Christ’s life upon earth, as well 
as tothe mistaken view which confines the 
term ‘‘the Word of God” to the Scriptures. 


God, and He has been speaking from all 
eternity wherever there was a created soul 
to whom He could speak, and He will 
continue to speak and to reveal His 
Father to all eternity. 

2. The same was in the beginning with 
God. ‘* The relation was not new with 
the coming of Christ. Ask the sun if ever 
it were without its beams. Ask the foun- 
tain if ever it were without its streams. 
So God was never without His Son.’’— 
Arrowsmith. 

3. All things were made by him. See 
Ps. xxxiti. 6; Eph. iii. 9; Col. i. 16; 
Heb. i. 2; Rev. iv. 11. The first revela- 
tion of God was through the Creation. 
See Ps. xix. 1-6 ; Rom. i. 19, 20, &c. And 
this revelation was made through the Son, 
who created all things. And without him. 
Gr., *‘ apart from him.”’ See John xv. 5. 
Was not anything made, ‘‘ No, not one 
(not even one), stronger than ‘nothing.’ ’’ 
—Peloubet. 
4. In him was life. See John v. 26; 
xiv. 6; xi. 25, 26; Col. iii. 4; IL Tim. i. 
10. Not only was He the living one 
Himself; He was the source of all the 
life in the universe. “In the first chap- 
ters of Genesis the word ‘create’ is used 
three times,—of matter, of life, and of 
the soul of man. And at each of these 
points the efforts of man to produce life 
by the forces of nature have proved a com- 
plete failure.’—Peloubet. And the life 
was the light of men. Life and light are 
inseparably connected. Without light there 
is no life. The first act of the Creative 
Word was to say, ‘* Let there be light.’’ 
All spiritual light which the world has 
ever known has come through Christ, the 
revealer. 
5. And the light shineth in darkness. 
Is. ix. 2; Lu. i. 79; Acts xxvi.18. And 
the darkness comprehended (Rev. Ver. 
apprehended) # of. In outward things 
no sooner does light come in than dark- 
ness disappears. In spiritual things the 
spiritual darkness has the power of re- 
fusing the light. See John iii. 19 and 
XV. 24. 

6. There was a man sent from God. 
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‘¢ Here begins the story of the Word made 
flesh. First, we are told of the prepara- 
tory work of the Forerunner. Note that 
Jobn the Baptist was‘ sent from God,’’’ 
even as Christ was ; so may also the mean- 
est disciple be. See ch. xvii. 18. Read 
Mal. iii. 1 ; Matt. iii. 1 ; Lu. iii. 2. 

7. The same came for a witness to bear 
witness of the Light. ‘* As the morning 
sky reflects the rays of the sun while yet 
itself unseen below the horizon, and bears 
-witness that the sun is there and is soon to 
tise and flood the world with its blessed 
light . .. . so John came.”’—eloudet. 
John saw the need of his people, and he 
saw and recognized the Saviour and 
yointed them to Him. 

8. He was not that Light. He was asa 
ilamp lighted by the sun ; not the sun it- 
self. 


9. That was the true Light. \sa. \ix. 6; 
I Johnii. 8. Which lighteth every man. 
Not ‘‘all men.” ‘* The light illumines 
each one singly. . . . God deals with men 
separately as individuals, not in masses, 
But though every man is illumined, not 
every man is the better for it, that depends 
upon himself.’’— Cambridge Bible. That 
cometh into the world The Greek is am. 
biguous. ‘That cometh’’ may refer 
either to ‘‘ every man”’ or to the Light. 


10. He was in the world. In all the 
past ages Christ had been doing His work 
of revealing God. He was the Angel 
of the Covenant of the Old Testament 
Scripiures. See also Rom. x. 4; Heb. 
xi. 26; Josh. v. 14, 15; Dan. iii. 25; 
&c., &c., but especially was He in the 
world in the days of His flesh to which 
John is now referring. And the world 
was made by him. Bccause He was its 
Creator, therefore the world ought to bave 
received Him. And the world knew him 
not. The world, as a world, did not re- 
cognize Him when He came into it in the 
flesh, because their imaginations were 
filled with false ideas as to the nature of 
God. : 

11. He came unto his own. Even His 
own people, the Jews to whom the oracles 
of God had been committed. They were 
His own, not only by creation as all men 
are, but by choice and by the close 
ties of nationality and human relationship. 

12. But as many as received him. Isa. 
Ivi. 5; Rom. viii. 15 ; Gal. iii. 26; II 
Peter i. 4. 70 them gave he power. R. 
V. “the right.” The Greek has both 
meanings. We need both and Christ alone 
can give both power and right. Zv de- 
come the sons of God. This implies a re- 
<eiving of the character, duties, and pri- 
vileges of sons. Zhat believe on his name. 
Greek ‘‘ into” His name. The New Tes- 
tament ‘‘ belief’’ involves a heart belief 
inclading obedience. 

13. Which were born, &c. This son- 
ship is to be that of actual vital relation- 
ship—zo# the sonship of adoption. James 
i. 18; I Peter i. 23. Mot of blood. No 


outward descent will give this. .JVor of 


the will of the flesh. Neither can we pur- 
chase it by our own effort. But of God. 
‘The new birth is a Divine miracle, but let 


not this discourage any for God only waits 
for us to come to Him, to have the miracle 
performed in us. 


Matt. i. 16, 20; Rom. i. 3; Gal. iv. 4; 
Heb. ii. 11, 14, 16, 17. In the fulness 
of time, the Son who from the beginning 
had been revealing the Father took upon 
Him our nature, that through it He might 
interpret Him to us in language that we 
could understand. And dwelt among us. 
‘* Tabernacled ” among us, dwelt as in a 
tent, as the Divine presence dwelt in the 
tabernacle in the wilderness. And we de- 
held his glory. The glory was the glory 
of character, the beauty of holiness and 
love. Zhe glory as of the only begotten 
of the Father. The highest, most com- 
plete representation of the Divine charac- 
ter which man was capable of comprehend- 
ing. Jesus Christ did the work which His 
Father did. John v. 17-21, &c., &c. 
Full of grace and truth. Grace—God's 
free love and labor to the undeserving. 
Truth—God’s righteousness and hatred of 
sin. Christ comes to reveal both. 


14. And the Word was made flesh. 


15. John bare witness of him. Prob- 


ably the testimony of this verse was given 
at the time referred to in verses 27, 29, 
&c. _He that cometh after me. ‘* The 
exact meaning seems to be ‘ He who is 
coming after me (in his ministry, as in his 
birth), has become superior to me, for he 
was in existence from ali eternity b:fore 
me.’ ”—Peloudet. 


16. And of his fulness, &c. Here John 


the Evangelist returns to the thread of his 
argument. See verse 14. Read Eph. i. 
6-8 ; Col. i. 19. Have all we received— 
i. é., all we, the apostles and followers of 
Christ. And grace for grace. ‘ Liter- 
ally, grace in the place of grace, one grace 
succeeding another, and as it were, taking 


its place.’’— Cambridge Bible. 


17. For the law was given, &c. The 
contrast is between the £now/edge of right 
and wrong and the fower to do right and 
forsake wrong. But grace and truth came, 
&c. Rom. iii. 24-26; also verses 20, 21 ; 
and vii. 23, 24, 25. 


18. No man hath seen God at any time. 
Ex. xxxiii. 20; Deut. iv. 12; Matt. xi. 27. 
He hath declared him. Tostead of thinking 
of God as an angry God who must be 
propitiated by a loving compassionate Sa- 
viour, we must think of God as He is re- 
vealed to us in the face of Jesus Christ. 


PRACTICAL THOUGHTS. 


1. The central thought is the progres 
sive revelation of God to man through the 
eternal Word. 


2. The Word was made flesh not only 
to reveal God to us, but also to give us 
power to become the sons of God. 








NEVER treat your friends carelessly ; 
abide with them lovingly; a few tried 
and true ones will comfort and bless the 
saddest hour. 

—W. A. Duncan. 


RURAL. 


CULTURE OF THE ONION.—No vegetable 


is better known or more generally culti- 
vated than the Onion. It is grown in al- 
most all kinds of soils and climates, from 
the tropics to the coldest fringe of the 
temperate zone. The roots and leaves 
are annual, and die in the course of one 
summer after ripening a bulb, which 
however, is biennial, and after a few 
months’ rest sends out new roots and pro- 
duces fresh leaves, afterwards throwing 
up a flower-spike. There are a great 
number of varieties of the Onion in cul- 
tivation which are added to annually. 


VARIETIES.—The most reliable sorts for 


spring sowing are Reading Improved and 
Rousham Park, and for long keeping 
qualities, James’ Keeping, Danver’s Yel- 
low, and Deptford. .For sowing towards 
the end of July and again in August 
should be included The Queen, a very 
early variety with small, round, and very 
white bulbs; Early White Naples, of 
quick growth, mild flavor, large and 
handsome; Giant Rocca, a sp‘endid, 
large, hardy variety, of fine gobular shape, 
and a good keeper. Silver Skin is a small 
white Onion, and is cultivated for pick- 
ling. The Potato, or Underground Oaion, 
forms a number of bulbs on the parent 
root underground, and by means of these 
it is propagated, ensuring a good supply 
even during a very hot and dry season. 


Som.—Although fairly good crops of 


Onions may be obtained from any kind 
of soil ranging from peat to substantial 


loam, the best results are to be had, in 
connection with good culture, from seed 
sown in a good rich loam, inclining to be 
light rather than heavy in texture, and in 
an open and somewhat dry situation. If 
the soil is of a strong adhesive nature it 
should be rendered more porous by the 
addition of leaf-mould, chalk, burnt earth, 
coal or wood ashes in autumn as soon as 
the ground is cleared of the summer 
crops, and should then be ridged up for 
the winter. Previous to ridging up, the 
ground should haye a good dressing of 
well-rotted stable or farmyard manure. 
Advantage should be taken of fine dry 
weather to level down the ridges and dig 
over the whole. Then tread and level 
the soil, layiug on a good surface dress- 
ing of soot before putting in the seed. 
Where Onions follow celery, which fis 
generally the case, the ground need only 
be levelled and deeply dug after the 
Celery has been cleared off in February, 
afterwards treating it as indicated. As 
early in February as the soil is sufficiently 
dry the seed should be sown thinly and 
evenly in drills about 1 inch deep and 1 
foot asunder. 

SOWING FOR PICKLERS —In order to ob- 
tain small, firm bulbs for pickling, seed 
of the Silver Skin should be sown about 
the same time as the main crop in a some- 
what poor, dry, and shallow soil, in which 
they are not likely to make luxuriant 
growth. With this object in view the 
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seed should be sown rather thickly broad- 
cast. 

SOWING FOR LATE SPRING AND EARLY 
SUMMER USE.—About the 25th of July 
and again about the middle of August are 
good times to sow Onions for use at the 
above dates. In cold districts the first 
sowing should be made a few days earlier, 
and in order to secure the best possible 
results a dry and somewhat light soil 
should be chosen. The preparation of 
the ground for the reception of the seed 
and the cultural details are the same as 
those recommended for spring Onions. 
The varieties The Queen and Early White 
Naples should be used in the first sowing, 
and for the second and last sowing Early 
White Naples, Giant Roeca, Golden 


Globe, and Ailsa Craig, or other approved 


varieties should be employed. The seed 
should be sown somewhat thickly,’ after- 
wards thinning out the young plants re- 
quired for salading during the autumn 
months, leaving them sufficiently thick in 
the rows to make allowance for mishaps 
during the winter. Early in spring the 
rows of plants should be again thinned 
out to 6 inches apart, and if necessary to 
extend the crop, the thinnings may be 
transplanted to ground prepared in the 
Same manner as recommended for the re- 
ception of the seed, giving, if fine bulbs 
are desired, a space of 15 inches between 
the rows and from g inches to 12 inches 
between the plants in the rows, setting 
them the same depth in the ground as be- 
fore, and making the soil firm about the 
roots with the dibber in transplanting. 
These sowings and transplanted plants 
will produce bulbs for filling up the blank 
that would otherwise occur in May and 
June as the Onions of the previous year 
are used and those of the current year’s 
sowing have not attained a size suitable 
for cooking. 

POTATO OR UNDERGROUND ONION.— 
This should be planted early in spring in 
deep rich soil in rows 1 foot apart and 6 
inches asunder in the rows, burying the 
bulbs just under the surface. If larger 
bulbs of this and the ordinary Onion are 
desired, they should be allowed a space of 
15 inches between the rows and 12 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows. The 
crop should be taken up and dried when 
the tops die down and be stored away in 
the dry. 

AFTER TREATMENT OF MAIN SOWING.— 
This consists in thinning out the young 
plan's in due time (when a couple of 
inches high) to from 3 inches to 6 inches 
from plant to plant in the rows, according 
as the soil is poor or rich and the usual 
size to which the respective varieties at- 
tain, filling up at the same time any 
blanks that may occur with some of the 
thinnings, letting the young plants as 
deep into the ground as they were before. 
The thinning and weeding may be pro- 
ceeded with together, choosing showery 
weather for the operation, as then the 
plants not only draw and transplant 
better, but they experience very little 
check. They must be kept free from 
weeds, and the soil stirred between the 


rows occasionally with.a Dutch hoe during 
the growing season completes the neces- 
sary cultural details till the bending down 


of the tops of the plants early the follow- 
ing August. 


HARVESTING THE CROP.—As early in 
August as the leaves have turned yellow, 
the bulbs should be pulled and spread out 
in widths of about 4 feet with their roots 
facing the sun. Turn them over every 
other day until the tops and the bulbs are 
both thoroughly dry. The withered tops 
may then be cut back to within a few 
inches of the bulbs, which should then be 
stored away in a loft from which frost and 
damp can be excluded. They should be 
spread out thinly on the floor of the loft, 
or strung together by the withered tops 
and suspended from the roof. When stor- 
ing the bulbs, put all the small ones by 
themselves for pickling or cooking, for 
which they are frequently asked for in 
preference to larger ones. 

SAVING SEED —When the- Onions are 
taken up, select some of the finest and best 
shaped bulbs of whatever variety it is 
desired to save seed from. Early the fol- 
lowing March these should be planted ina 
row 1 foot apart and about 4 inches deep 
in light rich soil in a sunny and sheltered 
situation. When the flour-spikes push into 
growth they should each be supported by 
a small stake. The seed will ripen by the 
end of August or early in September, ac- 
cording to the season. The stalks should 
then be cut a few inches above the ground 
and spread out on a cloth in the sun to 
dry, taking care that the seed does not 
get wet during the few days itis in the 
vpen air to complete the ripening pro- 
cess. When quite dry, the seed should 
be rubbed out, cleaned, and stored away 
in paper or other bags for use in due 
time. 


INSECT ATTACKS.—The maggot of the 
Onion fly (Anthomyia ceparum), of the 
Brassy Onion fly (Eumerus zneus), and 
of the snake millipedes (Julus) frequently 
work havoc among the Oaton crops in 
this country, The best and only effective 
remedy that I know of for the preven- 
tion and eradication of the above trouble- 
some pests is to give the ground, as recom- 
mended above, a good surface-dressing of 
fresh soot immediately before drawing the 
drills for the seed, scratching it into the 
ground in the process of raking over the 
Onion bed. The presence of insects in 
the ground indicates that the soil requires 
purifying, and for this purpose there is no 
better agent than soot, put sufficiently 
thick on the ground to completely cover 
it; it is also a capital fertilizer. The ap- 
plication, to be successful, should be re- 
peated annually for all crops subject to the 
attacks of insects at the roots.—H. W. 
Ward, in the Garden. 





HEREIN is love, not that we loved God, 
but that He loved us, and sent His Son 
to be the propitiation for our sins. 

—J John iv. ro. 




















SCHOOL. 


Bryn Mawr CoLiece.—Commence- 
ment occurred Fifth mo. 4. 

President Rhoads conferred the follow- 
ing degrees upon the successful candi- 
dates : 

Doctor of Philosophy—Ida Wood, of 
Philadelphia, A. B., Vassar College, 1877, 
and A. M., 1889; Fellow in English, 
Bryn Mawr College, 1888-89; Fellow by 
Courtesy, 1890-91. 

Master of Arts—Elizabeth Harris, of 
Philadelphia, A. B., Bryn Mawr College, 
1890, and Fellow in Greek, 1890-91. 

Bachelor of Arts—Helen Culbertson 
Annan, of New York; Maria Voorhees 
Beddinger, Emily Louise Ball, of New 
York ; Esther Fussell Byrnes, Jane Bowne 
Haines, Harriet Frazier Head, of Phila- 
delphia; Ethel Parrish, Lilian Vaughan 
Sampson, of Philadelphia ; Jane Scofield, 
of Maryland ; Emily Rachel Vail, of Pail- 
adelphia, and Marian Adams Wright, of 
Pniladelphla. 

In addition to the degrees, fellowships 
were conferred upon the following: 
Lilian Vaughan Sampson (European fel- 
lowship). Marguerite Sweet, Florence B, 
Keys, Mary F. Winston, Caroline Wile, 


Jane K. Coyle, Catherine Merrill. 


After the fellowships had been con- 
ferred, T. W. Higginson was introduced 
and spoke on ‘‘ The Position of Literature 
in a Republic.’’ 


INSTITUTE FOR COLORED YouTH, PHIL-- 
ADELPHIA.—The second Annual Report of 
the Industrial Department of the Institute 
for Colored Youth gives a gratifying ex- 
hibit for the past year, and shows that 
during that period there were in attend- 
ance 108 young men and 151 young wo- 
men, divided into classes as follows: Car- 
pentry, 31; bricklaying, 22; shoemaking, 
22; printing, 11 ; plastering, 8 ; tailoring, 
14; dressmaking, three classes, 64; cook- 
ing, four classes, 43 ; millinery, two class- 
es, 44. There are 320 applications om 
the books of the department, 189 being 
from young women. 

The instruction in the various classes is 
thorough in character, but the members 
of the printing class do not find it an 
easy task to produce evidence of their 
skill, other than those seen in class work, 
in the monthly reports, and in such work 
as may be brought to the office. The In- 
structor, however, is greatly pleased with 
the progress made. The report adds: 
‘* One scholar has a partial outfit at home, 
and is jobbing in the evenings when not 
in attendance at school. Indeed, he has 
found it necessary on several occasions to- 
remain from school to finish work. An- 
other young man, who is a member of this 
class, is struggling to make a living by the 
trade. His former occupation during the 
day was waiting. About half the class 
can do very creditable. work in composi- 
tion from manuscript. And it would seem 
a question of but a very short time when 
several, unassisted, will be able to produce 
good job work.”’ 

Ia conclusion the report, after referring 
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to the great improvement made by the 
members of the several classes during the 
year, says: ‘‘ It is not unusual now to see 
the business card of a scholar announcing 
him as a ‘bricklayer and jobber,’ a 
«maker and repairer of shoes,’ or a ‘iob 
printer.’ ’’ 
An exhibition of the Industrial Classes 
of the Institute was held at its building, 917 
Bainbridge. st., Philad’a, on the evenings 
of Fifth mo. 25, 27 and 29; affording a 
very interesting and satisfactory display of 
the training afforded and work done, in 
preparing the pupils for self-support, and 
for imparting similar advantages to others. 


ENGLISH SCHOOLS.*—Disraeli said the 
English people embraced two nations, the 
rich and the poor. This is true in educa- 
tional matters as well as in other things. 
There is no contact at all in any stage 
between the education of the rich and that 
of the poor. It is true there are the 
middle classes, and there are also middle+ 
class schools. No provision is made for the 
poor boy or girl being educated beyond four- 
teen, except the very few who win univer- 
sity scholarships. The education of the 
poor is therefore only elementary. This 
class distinction is recognized in Friends’ 
schools as well as others. A new school 
c has just been established at Leighton Park 
, for the sons of rich men who wish to go to 
. the universities. They only have ten boys 
’ as yet. When they have enough to make 

a cricket eleven the success of the school 
- _ will be assured. The cost of such aschool 
} is necessarily high—soo to 600 dollars. 
There are one or two scholarships. Next 
in rank are the schoolsat York. Then 
for the upper middle class are the four 
schools of which Ackworth is a type ; then 
four more for the next lower grade. And 
now the large accessions which the society 1s 
receiving from the distinctively lower classes 
make necessary another school, which 
is about to be established. 

The common schools of England were 
established on their present basis in 1870, 
by the efforts of W. E. Forster and W. E. 
Gladstone. Previous to that time Eng- 
land had been in the lowest place among 
civilized nations in the education of her 
poor. Now the rate of progress bids fair 
to put her in the lead. About 1800, two 
educational agitators arose,—Dr. Bell, an 
Anglican, and J. Lancaster, a Friend. 
The latter taught a school of 1ooo pupils 
by having the older pupils teach the 
younger. This school, under his manage- 
ment, produced excellent results, but was 
not succeessful under his successors. . . . 

Asa result of the effort to get the sub- 
ject before the people, two great societies 
were formed,—the National Society by 
the church members, and the British and 
Foreign by the dissenters. These took 
possession of the field, and did excellent 
work in forwarding the elementary educa- 
tion of the poorer classes. Government 
grants were made to them, and for per- 
haps sixty years they had entire charge of 
public e’ementary education. It became 
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*Abridged from alecture by President Isaac Sharpless, 
of Hevetoed College, pri in the Student. ” 
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very evident that the ground could not be 
fully covered in this way. It was said, in 
1870, that one-half of the children of 
England were unprovided with school 
facilities. 

W.E. Forster devised the present sys- 
tem, dividing the country into districts, . 
just as curs is divided. Where schools 
were already in operation, nothing was 
done. Where there were none, schools 
were established, called board schools. 
There are, therefore, three sorts of com- 
mon schools,—board schools, national 
schools, and British and foreign schools. 
All of these receive shares of the national 
school fund, the amount being determined 
by the degree of efficiency. 

Government inspectors examine the pu- 
pils, and fix the grants, so many shillings 
for each pupil that is expert in reading, so 
many for each one that writes well, and so 
on. If the work shown is poor, the grant 
is less. The deficiency must be made up 
by local taxes, so it is cheaper for a town 
to keep up good schools than poor ones. 
This premium on the existence of good 
schools is beneficial in many ways. 

A small charge is made, never exceed- 
ing nine pence a week for each pupil. 
The average is about three and a half pence 
(seven cents). In some cases the charges 
are one penny or less. In this way about 
one-third of the cost of the schools is 
met. One-third is paid by the general 
government, and the remainder by local 
taxes. This is an average statement. Local 
taxes are used only for board schools. 
Government aid is extended to the de- 
nominational schools on the same terms 
as to the board schools. 

In comparing the English and American 
spstems of common schools, the most ob- 
vious difference is that ours is more ample. 
The English system has resulted from 
gradual development, the American from 
a definite plan. The English schools are 
not free, and many of them are denomi- 
national A Methodist or Catholic school 
may be a public school. The law provides 
that religious exercises must beat the be- 


ginning or end of the session, aud that no 


child shall be compelled to attend a de- 
nominational school. 


produces good results. 


A visitor may find out much about these 
schools if the government inspector be 
I was fortunate enough to 
get into the good graces of one of these 
men, and so had the opportunity to get 
right to the bottom ot things. The Eng- 
lish system asks not for methods, but for 
The inspector asks any question 
on the subject which the children are sup- 
posed to know. The first room we entered 
was full of little girls about five vears old. 
The inspector, a bright, chirpy man, came 
in rubbing his hands, with an air that set 
the children on the gui vive. ‘‘ Four horses 
This 
seemed rather much for children of five, 
but they answered instantly. The English 
go to school early. There are 600,000 
children under five years old in the Eng- 
lish schools, and several thousands under 


conciliated. 


results. 


and a driver, how many legs?”’ 


The system seems 
well adapted to existing conditions, and 
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three. I distressed my wife by telling her 
that the poorest London children knew 
more than hers at the same age. The little 
things wrote neatly and read very in- 
telligently. Much attention is given to 
music. Next we went into a room of 
older chlidren thirteen or fourteen years 
old. The inspector said something like 
this: ‘* How many pairs of shoes at £1 
7s. 5d. can you buy for £18 9s. 7d.?” 
They thought for a few minutes, and gave 
an answer which the inspector said was 
correct. I did not know; I had not finish- 
ed it! 

In so far as elementary instruction is 
concerned, I believe that given in these 
schools is superior to the work in schools 
of the same grade in this country. The 
few subjects which they undertake are su- 
perlatively well taught. They linger over 
a thing until the pupils get ail out of it 
that can be gotten. My boy of ten began 
Latin in an English school, and at the end 
of three months he had done nothing but 
the first two declensions. But those he 
knew all about, including the exceptions, 
and challenged his mother to ask any ques- 
tion about them that he could not answer. 
In another school in which boys begin 
Latin at seven they spend seven years on 
the grammar and prose exercises, and at 
fourteen have not read a page of Latin. 
This seems like a waste of time. ‘‘ But,’’ 
said the head master, ‘‘ those are the boys 
that win the scholarships.’’ This merely 
to illustrate their thorouhgness; I certainly 
should not advise imitation of such a plan. 
The life and force which is the great virtue 
of the best American teaching were lack- 
ing. Icertainly prefer our own system, 
but I should like to see engrafted on it a 
little English thoroughness. 

For the poor there is no secondary edu- 
cation. The high schools which we find 
in almost every American town of 5000 
oF more inhabitants, and which enable the 
ambitious child of poor parents to acquire 
a very fair advanced education, have here 
no counterpart. 

As to the middle classes, it is hard to 
find out where they go toschool. There 
are many private schools which do not 
have the government inspectors, and which 
are therefore difficult to get at. There are 
also a number of old endowed grammar 
schools, many of them founded as long 
ago as 1500. These were originally free 
schools founded by benevolent individuals 
for the benefit of the poor. The class of 
patronage has changed, so that they are 
now pay schools. The: schools of New 
England were modeled after these old Eng- 
lish grammar schools of the time of Henry 
VIII. For the great mass of the English 
people there is no secondary education, 
and the middle-class schools of that. grade 
are so various that there is no marked type 
about them. Any school may invite the uni- 
versity examiners. Of course it isa good 
card for a school to stand this test well, 
and many do. Those which do not may 
be accused of fearing failure, or it may 
be supposed that they do not wish to incur 
the expense. This examination system ex- 
tends to all sorts and conditions of schools. 
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The public report of the examiners makes 


possible comparison among the various 
schools. The fact that the system is kept 
up shows that it is considered advantage- 
ous as aspur to thorough work and for 
other obvious reasons. The chief objec- 
tion is that it fetters the teachers, since 
they must work continually with .a view 
to the examinations. Thus the teacher’s 
individuality is repressed, and the school 
suffers from the loss of free teaching. A 
hot dispute is being waged over this ques- 
tion all over England, and many of the 
best schools do not have the examiners. 
Edward Thring would have none of them 
in his celebrated school at Uppingham, 
and Silvanus Thompson claims that he gets 
better results without the examiners than 
with them. 
(To be concluded.) 





For Friends’ Review, 


ELIZA WATSON. 





She “ walked with God,” and day by day 
In word and deed and thought 

She kept her steadfast watch and way, 
And then “ was not.” 


God took her! and before her eyes— 
At once the sunrise broke ! 

To visions of a glad surprise 
Her spirit woke. 


She walked with us, thro’ changeful days 
Thro’ trials, toil and pain; 

And cheered us onward in the race, 
The mark to gain, 


We miss from her accustomed place 
A heaven-lit presence gone, 

A form of dignity and grace 
From sight withdrawn, 


We miss her in the sacred hour 
Of worship and of prayer, 
We miss her ministry of power 

And pleading there. 


When called, she rose, and with her light, 
To meet the Bridegroom went; 

Her lamp was trimmed and burning bright 
With oil unspent. 


May He whose Grace such lives can make, 
Succeeding prophets call, 

Their places and their work to take 
Whose mantle fall. 


Towa, 





TueE Boys’ Bricapr.—W. R. Cremer, 
M. P., remarks, in the Arbitrator: 
**More than once we have protested 
against the inevitably demoralizing mili- 
tary tendencies of the ‘ Boys’ Brigade,’ 
and we shall continue todo so. We are 
encouraged in this course by a recent 
conversation which we had with one of 
the officers of this organization. He 
frankly admitted that military officers 
were anxious to make the movement sub- 
servient to the purposes of militarism. 
We shall continue our attacks upon this 
strange jumble of Christian and heathen 
ideas, in full confidence that we shall 
thereby pat a check upon men of the 
school of Lord Wolseley.”’ 

—Herald of Peace. 








For Friends’ Review. 
THE PERFECT SACRIFICE. 





Deep down within man’s fallen nature ever 
Is felt a need no human might can fill, 
For sin, from God, his darkened heart doth 


sever, 
Till God uplifts him, he is fallen still. 


Planning and scheming since that time of 
sorrow, 
Man seeks to save himself in many ways, 
Builds Babel towers, to leave them on the 
morrow, 
And with vain works wears out his weary 
days. 


But still, with deepest love, One bends above 
him, 
Offers His way—the wisest and the best. 
Will not manhear? With such a Heart to 
love him? 
Will he not heed Christ's “ Come to Me and 
rest?” 


The ancient Aztecs chose from out their num- 


ber 
A youth unblemished, in fair manhood's 
prime, 


Gave him an household and a noble palace, ° 


Called him a god, and worshiped for a 
time. 


How brief these honors and this exaltation ! 

For when the swiftly circling year passed 

o’er 

The scene was changed, for lo, they sacri- 
ficed him 

Unto their deity whose name he bore, 


Oh ye, who blindly sought to solve the prob- 
lem 


e 
Of fit atonement for poor fallen man, 
Your dictum could not deify your off’ring, 
Lo, the true God devised a better plan. 


From His own side His Son, His well be- 


loved, 
“‘The Mighty God,” one with the Father, 
came, 
Uniting Godhead and our human nature, 
Sinless and humble, “God with us” His 
name, 


No worldly honors and no noble palace 
For Him, but step for step and heart with 
heart 

He lived and toiled as man with men, His 
brothers, 

And of earth’s sorrows took His ample 
part. 


Then, to provide a full and free salvation, 
A priceless boon, but given without price, 

The Sinless, for a sinful world atoning, 
Offered Himself a willing Sacritice. 


Do we not hear? To-day He draweth near 

us, 

Asking our love, pleading in tender tones, 

** Look unto Me and you shall find salva- 

tion.” 

Awake! Arise! The gift shall be our own, 
mee me 


Philadelphia. 





—— ——— - cee 


IF by each rose we see 
A thorn there grows, 
Strive that no thorn shall be 
Wi:hout its rose, 


The rich milk-tinging buttercup 
Its tiny. polished urn holds up, 
Filled with ripe summer to the edge, 
The sun in his own wine to pledge. 
—Lowell. 





Marriage. 


aon oe 

QUIGGIN—HUBBARD.—At the Wyan- 
dotte Meeting-house, Wyandotte Reserva. 
tion, Indian Territory, Fifth month 27th, 1891, 
according to grant of Grand River Monthly 
Meeting, and by Friends’ ceremony, Robert 
K. Quiggin, son of Robert and Anna L, 
Quiggin, of Cl:veland, Ohio, to Edna A, 
Hubbard, daughter of Jeremiah and Mary 
G. Hubbard, of Grand River, Ind. Territory, 

Robert K. Quiggin is Missionary to the 
Ottawa and Peoria Indians, Their future 
home will be on the O.tawa Reservation, 
P. O, address, Grand River, Ind. Terr’y. 


Died. 


VINING.—At her home in Richmond, In- 
diana, on the 6th of Fourth mo., 1891, Mary 
Louisa, youngest daughter of Jacob H. and 
Lucy W. Vining, aged 36 years ; a member of 
Penn Monthly Meeting. After a severe 
illness during the las: year, being the 2oth 
year of almost constant invalidism, the 
change from intense suffering to a blessed 
rest came without warning. Had the vigor 
of her body equalled that of her intellect 
her possibilities would have been great. While 
she could no longer mingle with active work- 
ers her busy mind was engaged in planning 
work for others, being ever thoughtful of 
those around her in every walk of life, 
until the message “it s enough’’ came, 

The lessons to be learred from her, and* 
her gentle winning qualities endeared her, 
and gave an inspiration to all around her, 

Though the summons came suddenly it 
found her ready, with beautiful evidences of 
her hope in the future to leave to those who 
mourn their loss. 

KELLUM.—Fourth month 26, 1891, in his 
66th year, Asher Kellum, a life-long member 
of Fairfield Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

He endured 20 days of intense suffering 
from an injur ~“eceived, all the time mani- 
festing a spirit * iesion to the will of his 
Heavenly Fati: ig. “All is ready.” 
« There is nothinee dp MY way.” ‘‘ My hopes” 
“ There are anchored within the veil.” He 
leaves a wife and four daughters, 
WATSON.—At the home of Jesse Negus» 
West Branch,lowa.on the 26th of Third mo., 
1891, with a little more than twenty-four 
hours’ illness, Eliza Watson, in her 72d year, 














POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking Powder. High- 


est of all in leavening strength.—Latest U. 
S. Government Food Report. 











SUMMARY OF NEWS 


FOREIGN.—.Sixth mo. 10.—The Baptist As- 
sociation of Carnarvon has adopted a reso- . 
lution censuring the Prince of Wales for 
gambling. 

Sixth mo. 11.—The Austrian Government 
has rescinded the Anti-Socialist exceptional 
laws in Vienna and other industrial centres, 
The opposition to the Government Socialist 
bill will probably be with drawn, but the revo- 
lutionary offences are still subject to trial 
without a jury. 

Sixth mo. 12.—The bill to enable her Ma- 
jesty, by order in Council,to make special pro- 
vision for prohibiting the catching of seals in 
Behring Sea by her Majesty's subjects during 
the period named in the order received the 
royal assent. 

It is reported that the natives of Matonga 
have massacred a French expedition from 
Loango under M, Crampel. 

A despatch from Santiago, Chili, says that 
the United States Minister there has unsuc- 
cessfully tried to arrange an armistice be- 
tween the Balmacedists and the Congress 
party. 

A hurricane causing much damage has 
swept over Eastern Galicia. During the 
storm a forest was partially uprooted 
and a number of houses razed to the ground, 
Several were killed outright and numbers in- 
jured, 

Despatches from Mozambique state that 
the Chief Gouveia with 4000 followers has re- 
volted against Portuguese authority in favor 
of a British protectorate. This chief rules over 
the territory between the Zambesi and Pun- 
gwe rivers, The Portuguese authorities are 
hastily despatching troops to quell the revolt. 


Sixth mo, 13.—Samoa advices state that 
there is considerable agitation going on 
among the natives of some of the islands 
with a view to unseating Malietoa and put- 
ting Mataafa on the throne, 

The inhabitants of Verona are panic strick- 
- repeated earthquakes having again been 
felt. 


Sixth mo. 15.—The Land’ “irchase bill as 
it now stands, 1s wit*4Q¢4 ig, ion considered 
to be the most imp 4fi'Siece of agrarian 
legislation that .m Parliament has 
ever passea ..ciaad and more beneficial 
in its results than any of Gladstone’s previous 
measures, It is thought that the bill will 
make 28,000 Irish tenants owners of their 
holdings. 

Part of the cargo on the Inman Line 
steamer City of Richmond from New York 
to Liverpool took fire on the 9th instant but 
was finally extinguished before the steamer 
reached Queenstown, The Servia having 
sighted the steamer and observing signals of 
distress, remained in company with her, The 
origin of the fire is supposed to be spontane- 
ous combustion, 

Charles De Lesseps writes that he and his 
father will shortly give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of affairs with reference to the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

Prince Bismarck is reported ill from lum- 
bago. 

Advices from the Punitive expedition, sent 
into the interior of Cameroons, say that the 


. Natives cruelly tortured their German prison- 


ers before executing them, 

A bridge collapsed on the Mohenstein and 
Basle Railway, Switzerland, on the 14th inst. 
A heavily loaded excurs’on train being on it 
at the time, sixty people were killed outright 
and hundreds injured, Two engines and the 
first car were thrown into the river and the 
passengers drowned, Two cars remained 
suspended from the bridge. Only 13 persons 
were saved, 


THE FRIENDS’ REVIEW 


The eruption of Mt. Vesvius still comgtin- 
ues, The flowing lava Ureatens to the 
observatory. Showers »f @shes are ‘being 
thrown from the principd crater. 


DomeEsTICc.— Sixth mn. 10.—The W/omen's 
Christian Temperance Jnion of Philzadelphia, 
on the oth inst., —— a resolution, urging 
the adoption of the Department of ‘Narcotics, 
and the appointment of a Superimtendent of 
the same. Dr. U.S. French was elected 
President, 

The Non-Partisan Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union heli its annvial meeting on 
the roth inst. Dekgates were chdsen to the 
State Convention 6 be held. at West Chester, 
Pa. . 

Sixth mo. 11-—Repoats are received at 
Ardmore, Indian Territlory, giving terrible 
accounts of greatdestryaction of life and prop- 
erty in the floode¢val].eys of the Red River 
in Texas and theferrutory. Crops have been 
spoiled to a greatesxtent. It is said that ten 
thousand acres of cotton and grain have 
been destroyed. A number of people were 
drowned, 


Sixth. mo. 12,—Itis said that gambling 
will be prohibited in Mexico, and a lottery 
law is said to be under consideration, which, 
although it will not do away with lotteries, 
will stop all small and irresponsible con- 
cerns, 


Sixth mo. 13.—The total value of the ex- 
ports of domestic breadstuffs from the United 
States during Fifth mo. was $12,330,231. 

The first application by a woman for ap- 
pointment as a railway mail clerk was re- 
ceived on the 12th inst, by the Postmaster 
General, and referred to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

The Government of Nicaragua has re- 
affrmed a decree donating to every family 
of immigrants from the United States and 
other countries settling in Nicaragua with the 
object of becoming naturalized citizens, a 
maximum of 120 acres of unoccupied land, 
according to the number of persons in the 
family, and to each able-bodied single man 
sixty acres. 

Sixth mo. 15-.It is reported that the Denver 
and Rio Grande Western Company has two 
surveying parties in the field; one in the San 
Joaquin Valley, California, and the other 
going from Murrysville, Utah, for the pur- 
pose of surveying a route for a road to San 
Francisco. The Santa Fe railroad is said to 
be interested in the scheme. 





We solicit your order for Tailoring 


“ Excellence” 


at the lowest possible ‘‘ consider- 
ation’’ is our purpose. 


At your service 


E. O. Thompson, 
908 Walnut Street. 


Established 1856. 










wd iw... oe" 
TENNIS. BOATING. 
tg RIDING. 


we 
YOUNG LADIES SHOULD WEAR 


FERRIS SENSE 


CORDED CORSET WAIST. 
Permits Full Expansion of the Lungs. 
Perfect Freedom of Motion. 


—Tape-fastened Buttons. Carel Button Holes. 
Clamp Buckle at hip securely holds Hose Supporter 
CAN BE WASHED WITHOUT INJURY, 
Be sure your Waist is stamped “GOOD SENSE.” 


‘ Manufact nd Patent 
Ferris Bros., gar Broadway, New York, 


For sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS, 


STATED MEETING OF THE WCe 
MEN'S Foreign Missionary Association 
of Friends of Philadelphia will be held in 
the Committee Room of Friends’ Twelfth 
street Meeting-house on 6th-day, Sixth mo, 
26th, 1891, at 10,30 A. M. 
M. M. HAINES, Sec. 


HE ASSOCIATED EXECUTIVE COM- 

MITTEE of Friends on Indian Affairs 
is called to meet at White’s Indian Manual 
Labor Institute near Wabash, Indiana, on 
Fourth day, the 1st,of Seventh month, at 9 
o'clock, A.M. Delegates from the severa 
Yearly Meetings are earnestly requested to 
be present. James E, Rwoaps, Clerk. 





T° LET A FURNISHED HOUSE 
near Friends’ Meeting House, Haver- 
ford College. Write for terms to 
E, J. WENDELL, 
Wayne, Delaware Co., Pa. 





Y/ANTED—sY LADY GRADUATE, 

of 4 years experience, teaching ; 
Greek, Latin, German, Literature and Math- 
ematics; inschool, or as private tutor, trav- 
eling, or at home. Apply to X, office of 


Friends’ Review, 





UAKER STRONGHOLDS.—The Book 

Association of Friends of Philadelphia 
have received a number of copies of the 
Third English Fdition of the above valuable 
work, 

Copies for gratuitous distribution may be 
obtained at the Office of the Association, 
Friends’ Institute, 1305 Arch St., Philad’a. 
If by mail enclose 5 cts. for postage. 


YEARLY MEETINGS IN 1891. 


Canada, Pickering, Ont., 6 mo. 26. 

North Carolina, High Point, N. C., 8 mo. 5. 
Ohio, Mt. Pleasant, O., 8 mo. 27. 

Jowa, Oskaloosa, Ia., 9 mo. 8. 

Western, Plainfield, Ind., 9 mo. 18, 
Indiana, Richmond, Ind., ¢ mo, - 30. 
Kansas, Lawrence, ‘Kan., 10 mo. 9. 
Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., t1 mo, 6. 








@@ When answering advertisements, you 
will confer a favor upon the publisher by 
mentioning the Friends’ Review. 







































































































































































































































































TARVIS-CONKLI 


CAPITAL, 
SURPLU 


and Undivided 
Profits 


Mortgages. six per cent Debenture Bonds, 


market. 
For further particulars apply to 


E. H. AUSTIN, Manager, 


518 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Peas 
Vacate HN 
|, Fabeata Plaats 
Home Orrice. PHILA.Pa. 
Wisely, and with Judgment. 
© to 6% New York City and Brooklyn Prapery, 
per cent. of value. 
GH ot dies naning tos te beam 


ary 
invest Your Money Carefully, 
Mortgage no case will exceed 50 to 60 
amply secured. e 


@ % COUNTY AND MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
@% HORSE RAILROAD BONDS. 


6% % DEBENTURE BONDS AND MORT- 
GAGES, issued by the Des Moines Loan and 
Trust Co.; examined and licensed by the 
Banking Department of the State of New 

York. 
Write for particulars as to the above and know for 
yourself the merit of the security you purchase, to 


RICHARD E. CARPENTER, 
Room 1035. No 121 NASSAU ST.,NEW YORK CITY. 


GUARANTEED 6 P. C. CERTIFICATES, 
SHARING IN PROFITs. 
10 PER CENT CERTIFICATES AT 101, 
INSTALMENT CERTIFICATES FOR 


SAVINGS. 
Send for circular. Investments can be withdrawn 
on 30 days’ notice. H. F. NEWHALI, Manager 
Eastern Office Home Savings and Lown Association 


of Minneapolis, 533 Drexel Building, Philaveiphia. 


MORTGAGE TRUST CO. 


$1,500,000.00 
303,424.86 


Offer for sale to investors. Six per cent Gua: d 
w 
and accrued interest. These securities have st. d 
the test of years, and are the most desirable on the 

























































[Sixth mo, 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, Company’s Building, 
308 and 310 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 










3 CASH CAPITAL ...............+++++-18500,000,00 
co Sei Reserve for Reinsurance and all 
Gry other claims ..............+4. ve +1,994,685.25 
oa oO Surplus over all Liabilities.......... 455,708.82 
eee TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1891. 
Fh yStee Dee. 
a SRE ACO $2,950,304.07. 
a es a THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
Se ee < Seer} CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
We 35 ern; ? RICHARD MARIS, Secretary. 
err me Shee ‘s JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
é = 2 
$10. ai % oC DIRECTORS. 
realizing Bp” | Thos. H. Montgome Alexander Biddle, 
ee handle eee §=| John T. —_ Charles 2. Perot,” 
any we have ever offe “atte interest than Israel Morris, 


Joseph E. Gillingham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, tr . 


Chas. 8. ‘Whelen. 
$1.00 


THE STUDENT, ven vear. 
THE FRIENDS’ EDUCATIONAL MONTHLY, 


Martua H. Garrett, : 
Lioyp BatpersTon, Jr., i Editors, Gi’n, Pa, 


ooo leadia Oe e PH York, and to our 4,000 pat- 
e an ew 
rons. We oe under the supervision of the Banking De- 
partment of New York State. 


J.B. WATKINS L. M.CO. | 


2 Wall St., Cor. Broadway, New York. 
HENRY DICKINSON, Manager, | 





R@S When answering advertisements, you will | 
confer a favor upon the publisher by mentioning | 


the Friends’ Review. 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


THE Gl R A ing D CAPITAL, 81,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE — TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Hstate. 





J. M. Steere, Bus. Man., Haverford College, Pa. 





OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President, 


WM. M. ELY, Treasurer, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer, 


MANAGERS 
JOHN B, GARRETT, 
WILLIAM 8. JENKS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW, 
ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President, 
J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
H. N. BURROUGHS, 


FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 
JOHN C. SIMS. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


, OFFICE :—409 CHESTNUT STREET. 


Incorporated Third month 22, i865. 


CAPITAL, - 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES 
law to act as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
ASSETS, - 


- $1,000,000 | © s este « 


- $25,377,693.77 


RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT. returnable on demand, for which interest is allowed, and 1s empowered by 


TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, etc., for the faithful performance 
of which its Capital and Surplus Fund furnish ample Security. 


ALL TRUST FUNDS 


of Real Estate, seconded by capable and trustwort 


Sam’! R. Shiple H Haines 
T Bry ys enry . 


. Wistar wn, 


d I AED INVESTMENTS ARE KEPT SEPARATE AND APART from the Assets of the Com’ 
are invited to look into that branch of the Trust “epee a which has the care of this description 


y assistants. Some of them give their undivid 
The income of parties residing abroad carefully collected and duly remitted. 

SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 

JOSEPH ASHBROOK, Manager Insurance Dep't. 


Richard Wood, 
Richard Cadbury William Hacker, 


as. OWNERS OF REAL ESTATE 
gees. It is presided over by an officer learned in the law 
attention to its care and management. 


T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice President. ASA 8. WING, Vice President and Actuary. 
: ULKE, Trust 


J. ROBERTS FO Officer. 
DIRECTORS. 
James V. Watson, Wm.Gummere, Wm, Longstreth, Asa 8S. Wing, Justus OC, Strawbridge 
Chas. Hartshorne, FredericCollin, Israel Morris, Philip C. Garre 








